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SELIMIYEH IN KONYA 
A Replica of the Old Mosque of Fatih in Constantinople 
BY RUDOLF M. RIEFSTAHL 


F the mosques of Turkey, that which is perhaps the richest in associations and still 
remains a center of old tradition is the mosque of Mohammed the Conqueror 
in Constantinople, or, as it is called by the surname of the conqueror, “ Fatih.” It 
ranks in prestige with the Selimiyeh of Adrianople or the Ulu Djami of Brussa. 

The original mosque, erected on the site of the famous Church of the Apostles, was 
begun in 1462/3 (867 A. H.) and finished in 1470/1 (875 A. H.). Of this structure little 
remains. Only parts of the courtyard—the north wall, certainly, and the east and west 
walls, perhaps—belong to the original construction. At least some of the columns sup- 
porting the domes of the courtyard are new. The present mosque itself is entirely new, 
replacing the old Fatih, which was destroyed by an earthquake on the eleventh of May in 
the year 1765 (1179 A. H.). 

On account of the associations connected with the mosque, reconstruction was under- 
taken almost immediately. The corner stone of the present structure was laid on the 
fourth of Rabi I, 1181 A. H. (1767), and the building was finished on the fifteenth of 
Nisan, 1185 A. H. (1771). The new mosque was built on a plan entirely different from 
that of the original Fatih, but thanks to an admirable bit of research done by Dr. Mehmet 
Aga-Oglu, we have a sufficient amount of information concerning the nature of the old 


mosque. The evidence discovered by Dr. Aga-Oglu enables him to give a clear picture of 
the mosque and to publish a tentative plan (Fig. 3). 


The evidence used by Dr. Aga-Oglu is of two kinds: first, descriptions by Turkish 
authors who saw the original mosque; second, European drawings and engravings which 
show the mosque before the earthquake. The most important description, that given by 
Ewliya Chelebi, may be translated as follows: “One reaches the interior of the mosque by 
stone-built stairs which are placed on the right and left sides. The height of the mosque 
is, according to structural measurements, eighty-seven ells from floor to roof, and from the 
soil to the floor of the interior, four ells. The large dome is divided by fifteen ribs? and 
rests on four supports. On the side of the mihrab is a semidome. To the right and left 
side [of the interior] are two beautiful columns of porphyry.”® 


The Garden of the Mosque (Hadigat iil-Djewami) published in 1768 (1182 A. H.) by 
Hafis Husseyn gives a description of the new mosque of Fatih and says: “Instead of the 
former two ‘elephant feet’ and the two porphyry columns, the dome was erected over 
four piers and the two porphyry columns were buried outside the mosque. The interior 
of the mosque was considerably enlarged [by this transformation].” 


1. Mehmet Aga-Oglu, Die Gestalt der alter M ohammedije 2. This is probably an error: the logic of structure 
in Konstantinopel und ihr Baumeister, in Belvedere, no. 46, would call for sixteen ribs. 
pp. 83-94. 3. Translated from Dr. Aga-Oglu’s German text, after 


Ewliya Chelibi, I, p. 138. 
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The European representations of the old Mosque of the Conqueror shown by Dr. 
Aga-Oglu are three in number, but only the drawing by Melchior Lorichs, dated 15509, is 
of importance;* for the other two illustrations are evidently derived from this drawing, 
which was made on the spot.® This drawing shows a central dome on a polygonal base, 
with at least four buttresses riding on a square block. On the south side of the square 
block the semidome mentioned by Ewliya Chelebi is visible, though not distinctly. The 
east wall, facing the spectator, has four minor domes; the northernmost, separated by the 
minaret from the other three, is evidently one of the domes of the porch; and the three 
remaining must be domes covering the side aisle. 


The perfect concordance between the drawing and the descriptions leaves no doubt 
that the schematic plan drawn up by Dr. Aga-Oglu is correct in all main features. Further 
corroboration is furnished by the plans of two other Istanbul mosques, Atik-Ali Pasha 
(Fig. 4), built in 1497, and Sultan Beyazid (Fig. 5), built in 1501-1507, which are brought 
in by Dr. Aga-Oglu as supplementary evidence.* The plan of Atik-Ali Pasha shows, instead 
of three smaller domes covering each side aisle, only two: the two ground-plan squares 
right and left of the “ apsidal”” semidome are omitted. This has the great advantage of 
eliminating the conflict between the pendentives supporting the semidome and the arches 
leading into the compartments right and left of the semidome. The main dome of Atik- 
Ali Pasha rests directly on the north wall, which is not recessed. The plan of Sultan 
Beyazid shows on each side four lateral compartments covered by four domes: the two com- 
partments corresponding to the main dome, the compartment corresponding to the “apsidal”’ 
semidome on the south, and a compartment corresponding to the northern semidome of 
the middle aisle. This northern addition was no doubt inspired by Hagia Sophia. It 
opens through a wide passage into the east and west wings, which are a distinguishing 
feature of Sultan Beyazid. Furthermore, inner buttresses create a number of recesses 
along the north wall. Such recesses on the north wall are a typical feature of almost all 
larger mosques; the khojas are wont to stay in them. Though the relatively small mosque 
of Atik-Ali Pasha, which perhaps had few khojas, lacks these recesses, the larger mosque 
of Sultan Beyazid provides them, and we might anticipate that such a very important 
mosque as Fatih was not without them. This is, however, a minor detail, which would 
not appear on Lorichs’ drawing and which does not affect the accuracy of Dr. Aga-Oglu’s 
reconstruction of the plan. The existence of such recesses possibly explains, however, an 
apparent, though not real, contradiction between the statements of Ewliya Chelebi and 
the Hadigat iil-Djewami. According to Ewliya the mosque rested on four supports, two 
of which would be the engaged piers of the north wall, while the two others would be 
free-standing piers. In the description of the Hadigat til-Djewami only the free-standing 


4. Editor’s note: Since Dr. Riefstahl’s article was drawing of the mosque in a general view of the city in the 
written Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu has published an article, famous Hiiner-Name of Shahnamechi Logman Effendi, an 


The Fatih Mosque at Constantinople, in The Art Bulletin, 
XII, 2, pp. 179-195, in which, besides treating more in 
detail the position of the old mosques in the development 
of Ottoman-Turkish architecture, he has given two fresh 
pictorial confirmations of the correctness of his reconstruc- 
tion of the old Fatih mosque. They are (1) a drawing of 
the old mosque from a plan of the water conduits of Con- 
stantinople, dated 1673 (1083 A. H.), and (2) a less exact 


illustrated book written in 1578. 

5. E. Oberhummer, Konstantinopel unter Suleiman d. 
Gr., Munich, 1902, pl. 13. This and other illustrations 
here discussed are reproduced also in the article by Dr. 
Aga-Oglu cited in note 4. 

6. An exterior view of the mosque of Sultan Beyazid 
is given by Dr. Aga-Oglu in fig. 20 of the article cited in 
note 4. 
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piers are mentioned, as the “elephant feet,” while nothing is said about the engaged piers. 
The porphyry columns mentioned in both descriptions are, of course, the columns which 
carry the minor arches supporting the minor domes to right and left and the twin arches 
enclosed by the shield arches to right and left below the central dome. 

Important buildings have always served as models for others. Generally, the replicas 
and imitations are of minor interest, but in the case of a great monument which has 
disappeared a later replica may be of the utmost importance, since it may give a much 
clearer picture of the lost original than literary quotations or other evidence can afford. 
During my research in Konya in 1929 I had the good fortune to find such a replica of 
Old Fatih. The mosque of Sultan Selim in Konya (Figs. 1, 2, 6-117) must be an exact 
copy of the mosque of Fatih destroyed in 1765. All its features coincide with Dr. Aga- 
Oglu’s reconstruction of Old Fatih. This identity cannot be accidental: Selimiyeh in 
Konya must be a conscious replica of the famous mosque in Constantinople, just as the 
mosque of Selim in Constantinople is a replica of the mosque of Sultan Beyazid II in 
Adrianople. Selimiyeh of Konya thus assumes great importance in the study of the 
evolution of the Ottoman mosque, and a description and analysis of the structure permit 
us to supplement Dr. Aga-Oglu’s reconstruction in a few minor points. 

I have, unfortunately, no information as to the exact date of construction of Selimiyeh. 
There is no inscription on the building, and the records of the Evkav (Pious Foundations), 
which probably give not only the exact year of the construction, but also the name of the 
architect, were not accessible to me. Fatih was constructed by the older Sinan, who died 
in 1475 (875 A.H.).® Selimiyeh, which must have been built between 1512 and 1520 (918-926 
A. H.), cannot, of course, be the work of the same architect. 

Selimiyeh has no formal courtyard, as has the mosque of Fatih. There is a large open 
space in front of the mosque, which is bordered on the east by the Tekke of the Mevlevi; 
but the porch of the mosque shows no traces which might permit the conclusion that this 
space was once inclosed by arcades. Opposite the mosque, on the north side of the open 
space, there are to-day remnants of rather flimsy buildings. On the west side of the space 
more or less casual constructions are still standing. I suppose that formerly the open space 
in front of the mosque was surrounded by light structures—medresses and other buildings 
—such as were required for the purposes of a civic center, not laid out according to a regular 
plan, but forming a loose and picturesque ensemble, which served at the same time as a 
transition to the Tekke of the Mevlevi. The extant walls may be remnants of these 
haphazard buildings, but we can only make vague suppositions. While a formal courtyard 
is to be expected in connection with a great sultan’s mosque of the period of Selim I, it is 
not always found. It is missing, for instance, in the mosque of Sultan Beyazid II in 
Amasia and in the Chatuniyeh in Tokat, also built by Sultan Beyazid IT. 

The porch of Selimiyeh has seven domes, the middle one slightly higher than the others 
(Fig. 1). Dr. Aga-~Oglu assumes five domes for the porch of the old Fatih. The drawings 
do not give any evidence on this point, and since as a rule seven domes seem to have been 
preferred in a mosque of relatively wide lateral measure, I should be inclined to assume 
seven domes for the porch of Old Fatih. 


7. The plan of Selimiyeh and the photographs provided can be obtained through the Research Institute, College 
with inventory numbers in the captions are part of my Art Association, 20 West 58th St., New York City, upon 
archives of Mediaeval Near Eastern Art. Photostats of payment of costs. 


plans, contact prints and enlargements of the photographs 8. See Aga-Oglu’s article in Belvedere, loc. cit., p. 93. 
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To right and left of the facade are the two minarets, tall, cylindrical, each with one 
balcony only. The sixteenth century drawing by Lorichs shows the same type of minaret 
for the mosque of Fatih. 

The ensemble of Selimiyeh is dominated by the huge cubic block supporting the central 
dome. This block appears relatively low in Lorichs’ drawing of Fatih, and Lorichs shows 
no windows save those in the base of the dome (probably sixteen in number), which are 
so large as to give the impression of a rather tall drum. In Selimiyeh the building up of 
the cubic block seems more logical: a slightly recessed semicircle on the outside walls of 
the east, west, and north sides expresses the gable arches of the interior structure and at 
the same time incloses three arched windows with two circular windows above. The 
relation between the main block of the building, the windows in the lower part of the dome, 
and the top of the calotte seems to be much better in Selimiyeh than in Lorichs’ drawing, 
which may be slightly incorrect. Above each corner of the square central block of Selimiyeh 
two flying buttresses are visible, covered, as is usual in Ottoman architecture, with lead. 
They carry part of the thrust of the dome into the masonry of the corners of the square 
block. Identical buttresses (two at each corner) appear clearly in Lorichs’ drawing of the 
mosque of Fatih. As in the rendering of the windows of the dome, Lorichs has not been 
entirely clear in the rendering of the semidome above the mihrab. In Selimiyeh the 
semidome is higher than the lateral domes. 

A strange defect of the design of Selimiyeh is that the central dome, seen from east or 
west (as in Fig. 2), does not ride on the center of the square block; the north end of the 
block projects beyond the circumference of the dome in a flat surface (see below). In 
Lorichs’ drawing the dome rides on the center of the square block. The three smaller 
domes covering the side aisle are very clearly indicated by Lorichs. Their aspect in my 
photograph of Selimiyeh (see Fig. 4) is slightly interfered with by two domes of tombs 
belonging to the adjoining Tekke of the Mevlevi. Nevertheless, they are clearly 
recognizable. 

The essential features of the ground plans of the two buildings (Figs. 3 and 6)—central 
dome, buttressing semidome on the south, three lateral domes on each side—tally exactly. 
But a few slight variations may be noted. The two “elephant feet” carrying the dome 
are indicated as round in Dr. Aga-Oglu’s plan: they may have been round; they may have 
been square; they may have been octagonal with projecting pilasters on all four sides, as 
in Selimiyeh. Dr. Aga-Oglu makes the semidome of Fatih rest on spherical pendentives; 
Selimiyeh has the more primitive form of squinches, corbelled by stalactites. I am inclined 
to think that these squinches give us a hint as to a feature of Old Fatih about which the 


‘sources are silent. Huge porphyry columns were not available in Konya; we find in their 


stead two rather elegant bundle columns composed of eight units around the core, with a 
bold, well designed prismatic capital (see Fig. 8). 

But the greatest discrepancy between the two plans is in the treatment of the north 
wall, In Dr. Aga-Oglu’s plan the dome rests on the north wall, and two slightly pro- 
jecting pilasters correspond to the two “elephant feet’”’ under the south part of the dome. 
In Selimiyeh we observe huge piers, 3.60 meters in depth, which form three bays of the 
same depth. In front of these piers are—just as in Dr. Aga-Oglu’s plan of Fatih—slightly 
projecting pilasters which seem to carry the arches that connect with the bundle columns. 
The middle recess is a deepened, very slightly pointed, almost semicircular gable arch 
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Constantinople: Sultan Beyazid Fic. 6—Konya: Selimiyeh. Ground Plan 
Ground Plan (Drawn by Martin A. Charles) 





Fic. 7—Konya: Selimiyeh. Detail of Carving on Minbar (neg. 29.337) 
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SELIMIYEH IN KONYA 317 
inclosing the only tribune of the mosque (Fig. 9). This tribune is supported by a segmental 
arch which swings rhythmically with the main arch and spans the entire width of the 
recess (13.07 meters). This is a bold but harmonious solution. The lateral recesses are 
ceiled by a short semicircular barrel vault ending in a semidome. The transition from 
the semidome to the rectangular base is effected by stalactite corbelling (see Fig. 11). 
The piers are pierced by narrow passageways in, I am almost tempted to say, the 
Byzantine manner. These recesses in the north wall leave, as already noted, a distance 
of 3.60 meters between the north wall and the face of the gable arch supporting the dome. 
This width appears on the roof as the flat surface on the north side of the square block 
which gives the asymmetrical placing of the center dome when viewed from east or west, 
and in the north view makes the dome appear lower than it should. But this defective 
feature was admitted because of the necessity of creating lounging space for the khojas 
along the north wall. Furthermore, these north recesses give in the interior, like the 
lateral domes on the exterior, scale to the central dome. 

It is true that Lorichs’ drawing has not the slightest indication of the asymmetry of the 
central block. Although I cannot prove it and although Lorichs’ evidence speaks against 
it, I am nevertheless inclined to think that Lorichs overlooked this detail in a sketch which 
is after all rather summary, and that Old Fatih also had this feature. While in the relatively 
small mosque of Atik-Ali Pasha such lounging space could be dispensed with, it would seem 
to be of elementary necessity for a large and important mosque such as Old Fatih. The 
new mosque of Fatih has such recesses, which, often as I have been in the mosque, have 
always been occupied by khojas teaching, talking, or enjoying themselves in quiet 
meditation. 

Our information about the side aisles of Old Fatih is very scanty. Lorichs’ drawing 
shows that each side aisle consisted of three compartments covered by three domes. Dr. 
Aga-Oglu bases his reconstruction on the similar plans of Atik-Ali Pasha and Sultan 
Beyazid in Constantinople. Selimiyeh runs true to type. The domes of the side aisles 
are on plain spherical pendentives. The domed compartments of each side aisle are held 
together as a unit by the wide pointed arches supporting the domes. And these lateral 
space units are not confused with the central space: they are screened off from the center 
and yet suggest to the imagination even further reaches of space than they inclose. In 
the east and west walls beneath the central dome a subtle effect of screening is attained 
through a simple design. A large semicircular gable arch incloses an upper wall panel 
pierced by windows. The base of this panel, accented by a string course, rests on two 
pointed arches that are carried by the corner piers and a bundle column. Through the 
openings of these arches the eye wanders from below the big dome into the side aisles 
(Fig. 10). 

Selimiyeh gives us a better conception than do Atik-Ali Pasha or Sultan Beyazid of the 
spatial harmony of Old Fatih. The ensemble is generous, simple, and not overloaded with 
detail. There is, of course, too much light in the mosque. Since the double-shell system of 
fenestration has been destroyed, leaving only the inner shell, about three times as much 
light as was originally intended floods the interior. Fenestration is always one of the weak 
points of Turkish architecture. It seems that a prosaic, practical sense has demanded 
much light where from the architect’s standpoint the effect would be better with less. 
Such compromises are of all ages. The result is regrettable in this case, not because it 
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interferes with mystic, romantic feeling (mystery might be expected in a church, but has 
nothing to do with an Islamic meeting house), but because it interferes with architectural 
harmony. The bull’s-eye windows in the gable arches to right and left are superfluous 
from the standpoint of design. The upper windows right and left of the mihrab seem also 
to have been imposed upon the architect: the way they have been squeezed within the 
stalactite corbellings of the squinches is most unfortunate. 

The only real weakness of the design is in the squinches of the “apse” on stalactite 
corbelling which conflicts with the arches leading into the side aisles. Here the architect 
has paid the penalty which has to be paid by any one who adopts the Hagia Sophia 
motif of a semidome supported by squinches and pressed into a rectangular plan. This 
is the weakest feature of Hagia Sophia and is perhaps one of the reasons why its plan 
remained a hapax legomenon in Byzantine architecture. 


* * * * * * * * * 


A few words should be said about the furnishings of Selimiyeh. There are no tiles. The 
carpets are mediocre. The mihrab is constructed of marble which is exceedingly well 
carved but of somewhat dry design. The decoration of the domes and other vaulting 
features is executed al secco and is modern. It shows an attempt to go back to earlier 
decorations of a similar style which have practically everywhere disappeared beneath the 
brush of the whitewasher or decorator. The only really fine piece in the mosque is the 
marble minbar (see Fig. 11). The hood of the minbar imitates in shape the pointed dome 
of the Tekke of the Mevlevi and is still painted blue, thus recalling that the dome of the 
Tekke was originally covered with beautiful turquoise blue tiles, fragments of which may 
still be seen in the surrounding cemetery. But in the latter days of Abdul Hami this 
delicate revetment was somewhat damaged and so deemed unworthy of one of the greatest 
centers of Islam in Turkey. The late sultan accordingly had manufactured in Kutahia the 
ugly green tiles with which the dome is covered to-day, but the hood of the minbar of 
Selimiyeh still bears witness to the old color of the dome of the Mevlevi. The finest part 
of the carving of the minbar is the very beautiful undulated vine with attached arabesque 
leaves that surrounds a triangular center field of geometric interlacing (Figs. 7 and 11). 
This elaborate vine design is somewhat surprising for the early sixteenth century, and I 
therefore leave open the question as to whether the minbar is contemporaneous with the 
construction of the mosque or later. 
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HAGIA SOPHIA AND THE GREAT 
IMPERIAL MOSQUES 


BY MARTIN A. CHARLES 


HE present mosque of Hagia Sophia needs no introduction. Its checkered 
career through the greatness and decline of two empires is known to all. Its 
rank high in the list of the masterworks of architecture is generally conceded. 
But it is not, of course, the only great structure designed for religious con- 
gregation in Constantinople. There are several of the imperial mosques which 

in the magnitude of the architectural problem attempted may be considered in the same 
class. A unique situation thus exists, for nowhere else can be found gathered together in 
the same city a whole series of large buildings which so readily permit of common com. 
parison. It is a little as if all the great Gothic cathedrals of France were concentrated in 
Paris. In studying these mosques from the critical point of view, and particularly from 
the point of view of enclosed space, it is interesting to estimate the success of the achieved 
solutions in reference to the effect produced by their illustrious predecessor. The 
comparison of them with Hagia Sophia is enlightening for both and it is my intention to 
attempt in some degree a comparison. 

I shall thus confine myself to those mosques in which the vastness of the space enclosed, 
dominated by a single dome, recalls the impression made by the great nave of Hagia 
Sophia, more explicitly, to mosques of largest size culminating in a big dome which does 
not rest at any point on the exterior walls of the structure. All the examples but one of 
this variety found in Turkey are in Constantinople. There are six here, built in the 
following chronological order: Sultan Beyazid, in 1500; Shah-Zade, in 1548; Sultan 
Suleiman, in 1550-57; Sultan Ahmed, in 1617; Yeni Validé, in 1614-63; Fatih (Sultan 
Mehmet), present reconstruction in 1767-1771. 

Outside of Constantinople there is only the celebrated Selimiyeh of Adrianople which 
can be considered in the series of great mosques with central dome, although, indeed, it 
raises a problem by one degree farther removed from the starting point of Hagia Sophia 
than any of the others which I will consider. These seven constitute a series which, 
together with Hagia Sophia, may serve to throw some light upon the complicated problems 
of space composition. 

For this purpose the historical origins of these mosques need not be extensively examined. 
The six in Constantinople can be satisfactorily accounted for by the direct inspiration of 
Hagia Sophia itself and seem to be little influenced by the older tradition of mosque 


1. There are those who do not admit the influence of to Hagia Sophia indicates a direct descent from the church 
Hagia Sophia and would ascribe Beyazid, for example, to rather than a remote one from a series of earlier mosques, 
purely Ottoman antecedents. To me, however, the obvious none of which was ever built on the same or a really com- 
resemblance of Beyazid and especially of Suleimaniyeh parable scheme. 
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building.’ Selimiyeh, on the other hand, is the product of an evolution of mosques with 
the dome on eight supports, plus the expansive feeling for space of the great Constantinople 
examples. 

There are, of course, numerous mosques of imperial foundation throughout Turkey in 
addition to those mentioned above, but none of them is of sufficient size or presents a 
sufficiently ambitious architectural program to be included in the group here considered. 
For example, the barn-like Sultan Selim in Constantinople and the scarcely less barn-like 
Sultan Beyazid in Adrianople have indeed good-sized central domes, but they sit on the 
exterior walls in a way that testifies to a poverty of architectonic imagination. The far 
more successful Uetsh-Sherefeli of Adrianople has a really large dome (26 meters in 
diameter), but on two sides this dome rests on the external walls. The building unfortu- 
nately lacks both the subordination of parts and the finesse of design necessary to convert 
it into a subtle space combination. Finally, there is the rather large mosque of Sultan 
Beyazid in Amasia which I have not seen, but which was kindly brought to my attention 
by Dr. Rudolph M. Riefstahl, who placed his material on this mosque at my disposal. 
It bears on the present problems only in the fact that it shows a tendency to a large central 
space flanked by smaller ones, and it is, moreoever, not covered by one dominating dome, 
but by two equal domes. In short, none of these mosques presents more than the slightest 
reminiscence of harmonious space enclosure in the degree that it exists in Hagia Sophia 
and its great descendants. 

The six large mosques in Constantinople fall easily into two groups, while Selimiyeh in 
Adrianople, as I have indicated, must be considered as a third and more distantly related 
type. First, there is the group of direct descendants of Hagia Sophia, consisting of Sultans 
Beyazid and Suleiman, which have exactly the same basic scheme, that is to say, a central 
dome abutted on one axis, which becomes the longitudinal axis of the structure, by two 
semidomes (Figs. 6,7, and p. 315, Fig. 5). The first of these, Beyazid, is distinctly inferior 
in size to Hagia Sophia and to the others in this series. It has a main dome approximately 
18 meters in diameter? and what I may call a nave area of considerably less than half that 
of Hagia Sophia. Suleiman, on the other hand, is thoroughly comparable in magnitude 
to the structure which inspired it, having a dome 27 meters in diameter and a nave area 
of 2000 square meters—about a tenth larger than Hagia Sophia. The second group 
consists of Shah-Zade, Sultan Ahmed, Yeni Validé, and Fatih (Figs. 8 and 9)*. These 
are outgrowths of the first type; the main dome is buttressed along two axes by four 
semidomes, thus in effect converting the building into the central type. The four are quite 
comparable in size, the diameter of the central domes ranging from approximately 23 meters 
in Sultan Ahmed to 17 meters in Yeni Validé which has the smallest dome of any structure 
under consideration. The rough areas of the central space proper of these mosques compare 
more favorably with the nave area of Hagia Sophia. The latter is about 1800 square 
meters and is exceeded by the 2200 square meters of Shah-Zade and Sultan Ahmed, while 
the 1300 square meters of Yeni Validé leave the latter not too far inferior. Lastly, in the 
consideration of size, Selimiyeh must of course be included. There the dome equals the 


2. The dimensions and areas given are all approximate, 3. For the ground plans of Mehmet and Shah-Zade 
although quite accurate enough for the purpose of general see The Art Bulletin, XII, 2, p. 182, fig. 4, and p. 186, fig. 17. 
comparison for which they are intended. 
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diameter of 31 meters of Hagia Sophia, although the area of the mosque proper, about 
1600 square meters, falls short by one eighth of the nave of the former. 

The impression produced by the interior of Hagia Sophia has been too frequently and 
too well described for me to add a feeble note to the lyrical chorus. Presiding over the 
nave is the dome, which slides smoothly down into the pendentives and bulges gracefully 
into the longitudinally disposed semidomes, which in their turn expand into three domed 
exedras, bringing the enclosed space to a nicely calculated stop (Figs. 1 and 11). In the 
west end the central exedra is replaced by a deep arch; in the east the middle exedra is 
deepened to form the apse. At the sides the great arches are filled with a superbly designed 
screen, which commences in five large arches, transforms itself as it ascends into seven 
more delicate bays, and ends in a window-pierced panel (Fig. 2). The space thus delimited 
is a unit, harmonious and definite. The well disposed ordinance of arches within the 
great lateral ones is carried around the exedras of the ends and gives scale to the nave. 
This effect is further enhanced by the double system of the great screens, which have one 
set of columns on the side of the nave and another on the side of the aisles. The aisles, like 
the galleries above them (Fig. 3), are in themselves boldly and cleverly designed. Both 
above and below, the large bays are separated by a doubled arrangement of transverse 
arches and vaulting which gives fine rhythm to the perspectives. But between the side 
aisles and the nave there is a defect. The aisles had to follow the rectangular lines that the 
builders saw fit to give to the exterior, and the nave has trilobed ends (in front bilobed). 
In the attempt to fit the one into the other there resulted those awkward triangular 
patches that could be covered by no known regular system of vaulting. So a makeshift 
was adopted. The worst gap between the main piers and the adjoining exedra was filled 
by an awkwardly placed column; the remaining space was then covered with a vault 
which is simply forced to fit. A similar solution was applied to the lacuna on the other side 
of the exedra. Doubtless the Byzantine builders relied on the. form-obliterating coat of 
mosaic to distract attention from these unsatisfactory passages . . . in much the same 
way that later their Turkish successors were accustomed to break up their awkward 
corners into a confusing play of stalactites. I by no means wish to imply that the use of 
mosaic was occasioned by a need for concealment, but that the smoothing over of odd 
forms is a happy result of the use of that beautiful type of decoration. The discrepancy 
between nave and aisles does not detract from the part they play in the general effect. 
From the relatively low, confined gloom of the aisles there are everywhere splendid vistas 
into the open, lighted nave. Even more important, however, than the views from aisles 
to nave, is the aid lent by aisles to nave. The central space, vast and well proportioned 
as it is, would lose greatly if the imagination as well as the eye were arrested at its limits. 
By a too evident, too logical finality the attempt of the mind to create for itself something 
even better than met the eye would be irretrievably forestalled. The numerous columns, 
the vaults and walls glimpsed through the open arches which screen the nave suggest 
undefined space beyond and leave the imagination free to erect on the basis of what lies 
before the senses a finer interior than the builders could encase in stone. Therefore, I 
wish to emphasize that while in Hagia Sophia the nave is a unit definitely set apart, yet 
it is surrounded by indispensable subordinate spaces which powerfully reinforce it. The 
structure is prefaced by the two narthexes (cf. Fig. 5), which by the simple dignity of their 
rectangular lines form a fine contrast to the expanse of curvilinear space beyond. Par- 
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ticularly impressive is the long barrel-vaulted gallery over the endonarthex (Fig. 4), good 
in proportion and rhythmically punctuated by the penetrations of the triple windows. 

The logic of Hagia Sophia is by no means impeccable. I have already touched upon the 
difficulty occasioned by fitting the domed nave into the rectangularly bordered side aisles. 
A central dome never seems to grow with perfect grace outward to form a rectangle, for 
then the growth is of necessity unequal. Domed systems come most easily to the ground 
when they form circular traces in plan. This is recognized in Hagia Sophia, for the only 
domed areas in direct contact with the ground, the exedras, have indeed been left semi- 
circular in plan (Fig. 11). Incidentally, Kutchuk Hagia Sophia, the former Sts. Sergius and 
Bacchus, presents another example of the same thing. In both cases everything seen from 
within the nave remains true to the vaulting above. And in both cases difficulties occur 
in bringing the exterior to a rectangle. It will be seen later that the mosques avoid this 
problem by the worse expedient of arriving at the rectangle within the central space itself, 
instead of behind the decent privacy of a columnar screen. Nor is it pure logic (however 
necessary it may be for ritual purposes to obtain a longitudinally extended nave) to 
buttress, as is done in Hagia Sophia, a dome with semidomes along one axis and not along 
the other. The dome has in itself no directional qualities which justify emphasis in a single 
sense. In this respect the second class of imperial mosques, Sultan Ahmed etc., is certainly 
more logical in the use of four abutting semidomes, which form a truly central system. It 
remains to be seen whether they arrive at a more successful solution by force of superior 
logic. 

To-day the visitor who goes to Hagia Sophia for the first time, his mind over-anxious to 
realize the sense of space, of lightness, of building up to the dome which he has heard so 
much about, is liable to a slight disappointment. The place is empty, deserted. The score 
of people that may be crawling here and there over the floor is not sufficient to make it seem 
as big as it should. The present painted decoration is crude, out of scale, and distracting. 
The remnants of the mosaics that formerly overlaid everything with a coat of splendor are 
scanty. The really fine marble revetments and shafts seem dull and shabby. Worst of all, 
the nave is flooded by a glaring light too generously admitted by the windows interpolated 
when the building was used as a mosque. No longer does the light, subdued by alabaster 
slabs, have that faint haziness necessary to soften forms and bind them together in unity. 
Now every intersection, every change of surface is overemphasized by too much illumina- 
tion. All in all, the first effect is likely to be a little cold and barren. There are two 
possibilities open to the hypothetical visitor if he wishes to realize what the effect of 
Hagia Sophia might be. If he is lucky he can attend the ceremony of the Night of Power 
in the month of Ramazan, when the nave is crowded with the faithful and the interior is 
revealed to just the right degree by hundreds of lamps. Then perhaps he may realize the 
proportion, the extent, and the accomplished codrdination of space of the structure. Or 
if more logically inclined, he may do as I intend to do. He may visit the mosques which 
attempt to solve space problems of the magnitude of Hagia Sophia and by a comparative 
consideration perhaps arrive at a more just estimate of both the former church and the 
great imperial mosques. 

Before I continue to Beyazid, the first of the mosques built in the image of Hagia Sophia 
and the earliest of the surviving great mosques, I would like to mention the earliest of all, 
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old Fatih, which might have had some interest here had it not succumbed to an earthquake. 
Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu has reéstablished the design‘ and an existing copy, Selimiyeh in 
Konya, as is well demonstrated in an article by Dr. Riefstahl,* furnishes to-day on a smaller 
scale a graphic illustration of the vanished mosque. It had a dome, buttressed by a single 
semidome over the mihrab end. Ewliya Chelebi mentions a height of 87 indefinite ells 
from floor to crown of dome, which indicates that it was of large size although doubtless 
smaller than present day Fatih. However, the system of the mosque scarcely seems 
important enough to classify it with those structures of which it is here a question. Its 


chief interest in the present connection is as a truncated version of the Hagia Sophia scheme 
which was used before this scheme was adopted in full in Beyazid. 


Sultan Beyazid (Fig. 16)® I only include for the sake of completeness. While a very 
interesting structure, it is too far inferior to Hagia Sophia and the other mosques in size 
to be capable of producing a comparable effect of space. Therefore I shall consider it as 
briefly as possible and in general reserve critical discussion of its type until after the far 
more important Suleimaniyeh has also been studied. Reduce Hagia Sophia to one quarter 
its volume and to its simplest terms, add some heaviness, and you have Beyazid. The 
area which corresponds to the nave of the former church is likewise covered by a central 
dome on pendentives against which abut longitudinally two semidomes, while the galleries 
and side aisles are replaced by a corridor covered with four little domes. Only the exedras 
under the semidomes are missing and their place is taken by simple pendentives which 
allow the nave to end in prosaic rectangularity. There are no galleries, only a small 
balcony over the entrance. The arches of the central square are on the longitudinal sides 
very deep and make too definite a break between the dome itself and the semidomes. The 
lateral arches enclose two minor arches supported on a column of the same general heaviness 
as the rest of the structure. The square under the dome is pretty much cut up by the 
conflict of the circular lines where the pendentives die with the pointed arches below. The 
aisles are neither entirely included nor excluded by the four large arches by which they 
open into the central space, which, in turn, derives little scale from them. The curiously 
vaulted side chambers which open out from the foremost bay of the aisles do not enter into 
the effect created by the mosque proper, although from them one gets, across the aisles, 
the finest view into the nave. Beyazid is not unpleasant in proportion, although plain and 
heavy. In compensation it escapes many of the awkward features of the more ambitious 
attempts which followed it. In its simplicity it does not suffer particularly from the light 
that pours in abundantly in spite of the survival of a double-shell system of windows. The 
white in which it is painted is too dead, but the large, plain areas are a great relief from the 
usual overdecoration. So much for Beyazid; it presents many problems which are found 
in more interesting fashion in Suleimaniyeh. 

Another mosque, Kilidj Ali Pasha, of much smaller size, belongs to the same type as 
Suleimaniyeh and Beyazid. It is clumsily worked out, although attributed to Sinan, and 
obviously has nothing new to contribute here. Moreover, it is excluded on technical 
grounds by its smallness and its unfortunate lack of imperial patronage. 


4. See The Art Bulletin, XII, 2, pp. 179 ff. ‘i d pl ‘ 
5. See pp. 313-314 ff. of this magazine. >) EE SPPEE, POR 90°. B88, PS) 5- 
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Sultan Suleiman (Figs. 7 and 12), work of the architect Sinan, is a monument of the first 
magnitude in size, conception, and execution. In general arrangement it presents no 
essential difference from Beyazid. The drumless central dome, buttressed by two semi- 
domes, still governs the ordinance of the structure. The nave is again brought in plan to a 
rectangle to which, at the ends, the half domes above are somewhat forcibly fitted by means 
of domed squinches on stalactites. The great lateral arches contain below two columns 
which divide each into a triple bay of one large pointed arch in the center with a small arch 
at each side. Above them runs the heavy cornice at the general impost line, while the rest 
of the huge arch is filled with a wall panel. The side aisles are covered by asystem of domes, 
this time more complicated than the four successive equal ones of Beyazid. The corners 
first are filled by four large domed chambers which correspond to the space occupied by the 
semidomes. Then the area flanking the dome itself receives one large and two smaller 
domes arranged in the following complex fashion (Fig. 12). In the center, on a square 
corresponding to the big arch of the triple bay, the larger dome rises much higher than the 
two smaller ones which come at each side. These, on a square of reduced area made 
possible by an eccentrically placed column within the transverse arch of the middle dome, 
are lower and partly concealed behind the piers. The entire middle side aisle area thus 
established opens by a deep arch between the pier and a lateral buttress into the corner 
domed chambers. There are no galleries in Suleimaniyeh and only small tribunes, two of 
which extend between the great lateral buttresses opposite the piers and are intermediately 
supported on the eccentric columns of the side aisle domes. Across the front wall, between 
buttresses, are five recesses, thereby saving the interior from being a perfect square. The 
two outermost are low and curiously vaulted with what I might call a half square dome 
with chamfered corners resting on stalactites. The two adjoining, towards the inside, contain 
small tribunes and are covered with a pointed barrel vault which conflicts strangely with 
the domed squinch of the semidome above. Finally, an attenuated central bay contains 
the main entrance and rises to end in a cramped little half dome of its own just under the 
big half dome. 

The interior, constituted as outlined above, offers a very great resemblance to that of 
Hagia Sophia (Figs. 11 and 12). Only an indefinable sense of restlessness, a lack of a 
positive feeling of rightness, testifies that there is a difference. To begin with, in Hagia 
Sophia dome slides into pendentive and pendentive into semidome with scarcely a break. 
In Suleimaniyeh the four great arches which support the dome are emphasized. Towards 
the front and rear they have decided projection and form a definite break between the dome 
and the semidomes. At the sides the screen which fills them is set, not almost flush with 
the inner face of the piers, but a good distance back. Thus a cross axis is set up and a 
strong suggestion given of the cruciform space which will later be found in the Shah-Zade 
and Ahmed group. It is inevitable that the emphasis of division, the introduction of 
counter tendencies, should impair the unity of the nave. Furthermore, the central space 
overflows through the large arches of the corner chambers and the triple bays between the 
piers. By this, naturally, unity is further disturbed. Of course the defense of the use of 
large openings between nave and aisles is that it brings all the worshipers within sight of 
the mihrab. This argument, in view of the immensity of the piers, is not entirely reasonable 
and, at best, explains, but does not condone, the violence done to unity. The contrast 
between the construction within the great lateral arches of Hagia Sophia and Suleimaniyeh 
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is one of the most damning for the latter (Figs. 2 and 12). In the former the screen, fine in 
itself, sets up an ordinance that, carried around the nave, binds it together and lends 
scale. But the complicated construction, which in Suleimaniyeh fills the corresponding 
arches with its domes and columns, is too large in scale to give any scale to the rest and 
offers no recall of other motives, in spite of the fact that the construction I condemn is in 
itself rather ingeniously designed and powerful in effect. Passing from the nave to the side 
aisles, Hagia Sophia still appears to retain its lead. A picturesque anarchy of domes 
seems less suitable for the subordinate areas of a great structure than a more dignified 
unity of vaulting which does not attract attention to itself at the expense of the main unit. 
Particularly disturbing in Suleimaniyeh is the conjunction midway down the aisle of domes 
of different size and the consequent warping of the axis of the aisle, which the inserted 
tribunes do not entirely conceal. 

There is one difficulty which is found in Beyazid, occurs in Suleimaniyeh, and will be 
found in all the mosques yet to be discussed. It may as well be considered here and now. 
I refer to the effort necessary to adapt a semidome to a rectangular plan. It is, in the 
buildings here under consideration, usually accomplished by the use of two domed squinches 
thrown across to fill in the corners. So far, so good; but the circular trace of the bottom of 
the squinch can only be tangent at two points to the walls of the rectangle, and portions 
of the squinch still hang over space. Warping, which is not a very handsome expedient, 
helps some; but there always remains an awkward spot in the angle of the walls and at 
each end of the squinch which must somehow be filled. This is generally attained by 
plastering in some combination of stalactites more or less fancifully disposed. Meanwhile, 
the center portion of the semidome remains to be accorded with the straight wall beneath 
it. This can be done by a third arch, thrown across between the squinch arches and 
corresponding to them in size and function. To all three of the arches the semidome is 
connected by dome segments which are in effect hexagon pendentives. The central arch 
may be filled either with a flat wall panel or with a further exedra. Getting the semidome 
to the rectangle as described above is difficult enough, but the trouble does not end there. 
It is nearly always thought necessary, for circulation or otherwise, to have one, if not two, 
arched openings in the walls under the squinch. This results in a rather disturbing con- 
fusion of the half dome of the squinch and the two diverse arches beneath, which have no 
clear relation either to the former or to each other. In the rare cases in which there are no 
openings under the squinch, recessed blind arches give the same effect. Fortunately, this 
explanation, which seems so involved, becomes very clear in a photograph of Sultan Ahmed 
(Fig. 14), which shows all the elements mentioned above, that is to say, the squinch itself, 
the dissimilar arches beneath it, the manner in which the stalactites have to be inserted, 
as well as the central exedra which carries that portion of the half dome which does not 
rest on the squinches. For conciseness, I venture hereafter to refer to this form of 
adaptation of the semidome to the rectangle as “squinch trouble.” 

To return to the concrete example, both ends of the nave of Suleimaniyeh are afflicted 
with this “squinch trouble” (Fig. 12). Stalactites there do their best and at least are 
protectively colored to be as inconspicuous as possible about it. But in several places the 
architect has allowed them to intersect the voussoirs of an arch with very careless effect. 
With one more comment, however, the ungrateful task of picking flaws in a fine structure 
will be ended. Namely, the heavy modillions of the cornice succeed only with the greatest 
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difficulty in following the logical contours of the piers. The fenestration is restrained in 
quantity for a mosque and, moreover, well disposed. The general buff tone of the interior 
and the absence of conspicuous decoration have a very fine and restful effect. Suleimaniyeh 
is a very great mosque, after all, and it is no disgrace to its creator that it falls short, through 
an accumulation of small details, of the heights attained by the great church. (This is 
figuratively speaking, of course, for literally the crown of Suleimaniyeh’s dome is higher 
than that of Hagia Sophia.) The mosque of Sultan Suleiman the Great as designed by 
Sinan is much more successful than copies usually are. 

Before Suleimaniyeh, however, the imperial architects had made a wide departure from 
Hagia Sophia. In rapid succession after the conquest they passed in a century through a 
whole line of evolution. First they used in Old Fatih a central dome buttressed by one 
semidome, an arrangement which perhaps represented a compromise between a complete 
Hagia Sophia scheme and the lingering tradition of the inverted T-shaped mosque 
exemplified by Yashil Djami in Brussa and Muradieh in Edirne. Then in Beyazid they 
tried the full Hagia Sophia complement of two abutting semidomes. Finally, in Shah-Zade 
they went beyond all previous examples and surrounded the main dome by four equal 
semidomes. Thus there arose, doubtless more from a desire to include greater free space 
within the mosque than from a philosophical consideration of the implications of a dome, 
a new type of building, centrally disposed and more logical. This type (for one may 
disregard Suliemaniyeh, which was built almost immediately after Shah-Zade and 
represents the culmination of a preceding group) became the standard for Constantinople 
and was used thereafter for all the great mosques until the line ended with the present 
Fatih well into the eighteenth century. It is to the consideration of these that I shall now 
pass. They all greatly resemble one another and it will be sufficient to describe one com- 
pletely, noting special features presented by the various others, before coming to a 
common discussion of the problems which they raise. 

Shah-Zade chronologically comes first, but Sultan Ahmed, being conveniently and 
conspicuously close to Hagia Sophia where the tourist cannot miss it, is much better known. 
Since Ahmed is also one of the best of its type I may as well use it as point of departure 
(Figs. 8, 13, 14, and 15). Four tremendous circular piers, the so-called “elephant feet” 
rise massively towards the great pointed arches which join them in a square. Pendentives 
rest on the arches and form a circle on which rests the flat drumless dome. Against each 
of the four great arches is set a large semidome, which at the bottom melts into three 
domed exedras. Then everything is interrupted by a clumsy Renaissance cornice with 
brackets, which marks the general springing line of great arches and semidomes. Below 
comes a desperate struggle to attain the square, and the system grows more complicated. 
The exterior wall is pushed back until it comes under the outermost edge of the central 
domed exedra of each semidome. Under the inner corner of each exedra is set a free- 
standing column from which springs, in one direction, a narrow stilted arch to the outside 
wall and, at right angles, a larger arch to a great buttress; there are eight of these buttresses 
opposite the piers. Arches from buttresses to piers complete the necessary frame to carry 
the exedras above (see Fig. 14). The transition from rectangular wall surfaces to the 
curved cornice beneath the exedras is accomplished by the stalactite, that indispensable 
stop-gap for unsolved corners. In each angle a dome covers the area left out by the 
cruciform system of the main vaulting and completes the square of the entire structure. 








Fics. 13, 14, 15—Constantinople: Ahmed. Interior Views 
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This dome is supported on the two outer sides, not by the external walls, but on a free- 
standing column and pointed arches, recalling the arrangement below the semidomes. 
Flush with the inner face, tribunes run from buttress to buttress, supported in between 
on the free-standing columns. They fulfill a useful function in running a band of unity 
around the lower part of the structure. The south wall forms an exception to the general 
system and is much simpler. There the middle exedra does not exist and the exterior walls 
rise to fill the arch which would enclose it. This brings the outside wall forward to the face 
of the buttresses and renders unnecessary the intermediate free-standing columns. The 
mihrab is placed in the center of the wall and the tribunes are omitted. Side aisles, properly 
speaking, do not exist. So much for the necessary technicalities. As can be seen from the 
photographs (Figs. 13, 14, and 15), squinch trouble, referred to above, is very bad in Sultan 
Ahmed. In every case the diagonal squinches at the sides of the semidomes rest on arches 
very dissimilar in size and of course located “ off axis.” The stalactites, too, are flagrantly 
misused. Plastered incongruously over the tile, dripping down into the voussoirs of the 
arches, their plaster whiteness seems to be the result of the home building activities of 
giant wasps (Fig. 14). There is no effort by similarity of material or even of color to 
disguise their necessary but unfortunate presence. The interior, to the height of the cornice 
is entirely covered with tile. Some of it, which occurs immediately above the tribunes, is 
very fine. Above the cornice there is painted decoration which resembles the tile below 
enough in color and design to lend considerable unity to the effect. Ensembles of faience 
can be exceedingly beautiful when they cover a smaller room or unit, but the effect of 
such large areas is a little cold and hard. There is just a suggestion of a Dutch kitchen 
about Sultan Ahmed, which is further enhanced by the too abundant supply of light 
flooding in since the double-shell system was replaced. The general effect, however, of 
the mosque is very spacious and quite harmonious—in spite of the somewhat obtrusive 
‘elephant feet ” which are without scale. 

Chronological order, already infringed, I entirely disregard in passing next to the 
mosque of Sultan Mehmet, or Fatih (Fig. 17),’ which very closely resembles Sultan 
Ahmed. Somewhat smaller in size, it is precisely the same in arrangement. Down to a still 
clumsier pseudo-classic cornice at the main springing level the resemblance is exact. Dome 
on pendentives, then four semidomes each ending in three domed exedras. Lower down, 
as well, the resemblance holds. The exterior wall occurs at the outer edge of the middle 
exedra of each semidome. An inner parallel line of supports is formed at the inside corners 
of the same exedra. This line of supports consists, as in Ahmed, of free-standing columns, 
the eight buttresses, and arches connecting them. A tribune runs around three sides 
flush with the inner line of supports and thus creates what appears in plan as a square 
within the square. Lastly, the central exedra on the mihrab side is omitted and the exterior 
wall brought forward to the inner face of the buttresses. Squinch trouble, of course, exists 
in Fatih, there is little to choose among any of the mosques in this respect. Alone in this 
series Fatih boasts no stalactites. Here the unarchitectonic transition has been left to 
rococo billowings of plaster, which are only slightly less out of character. The piers, how- 
ever, are an improvement over the “elephant feet” of Ahmed. They are more slender and 
in cross section are so designed as to prepare them to receive the arches which come down 


7. For ground plan see The Art Bulletin, XII, 2, p. 182, fig. 4. 
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upon them. In a city in which the nineteenth century achieved miracles of abominable 
painted decoration, Fatih is without peer for dreadfulness. Crude, blotchy, without 
scale, the black and white smearings hide the architecture in a glaring and vibrant con- 
fusion. In fact, the painting is so form-destroying that one actually has great difficulty 
in making any estimate whatsoever of the proportions of the mosque or in ascertaining 
the effect produced by the enclosed space. 

Shah-Zade (Fig. 18), chronologically the first, presents only one important divergence 
from the system described above for Ahmed and Mehmet: the semidomes have each only 
two exedras or squinches and the central one is replaced simply by an arch. This does 
away with the necessity for the double wall, the square within square system, and leaves 
the exterior wall to bear directly the outer end of the squinches. There thus exists no space 
between inner and outer line of supports to receive tribunes,® which are entirely omitted 
in Shah-Zade except for a balcony over the entrance. Otherwise in emplacement of pier 
and buttress, dome and semidome the mosque remains true to the type which it in fact 
inaugurated. As if in order to achieve the full quota of squinch trouble, recessed arches, 
in general shallow, but deeper along the entrance side, are placed in the walls where they 
effectively accomplish that end. The piers have chamfered corners and correspond well 
enough to the arches which they receive. The stalactites are large and simple in arrange- 
ment. They continue around the cornice, are homogeneous in material and rather less 
disturbing than usual. The painted decoration is of average crudity and with uncanny 
accuracy emphasizes the structure just at the points where it should be most dissimulated. 
Fortunately, in the lower part of the mosque there are large areas of plain whitewashed 
walls. Shah-Zade, lacking tribunes and enclosed by a single external wall, is the least 
complicated mosque of this group and has a certain quality in its simplicity and heaviness 
that reminds one of Sultan Beyazid. 

Yeni Validé (Figs. 9 and 19), the smallest of these mosques, is not the poorest in effect. 
In arrangement it is practically identical with Shah-Zade. There is no square-within- 
square system, and the simple external walls hold the outer squinch ends. On the entrance 
side, however, there is a central exedra from the semidome and underneath, to receive it, 
a double line of supports which has, to the outside, wall, and to the inside, columns; even 
opposite the pier there is not a buttress, but a large column, to receive the necessary arches. 
This line of columns is completely enclosed by a tribune which runs across the front and 
down the two sides, where for the first time the tribune actually extends into the central 
area proper of the mosque. The piers are slender and slightly cruciform, in deference to the 
four arches which spring therefrom. Squinch trouble is rampant. There are at least 
recessed arches, if not actual openings, to emphasize it. On the entrance side it is 
particularly bad, for there the squinch rests on two dissimilar arches, the smaller partly 
truncated by the larger and the arches in turn carried on three supports, one a huge pier, 
another a thick column and the last a slender column. The convenient stalactites are used 
as usual, but a wide band of them is carried around the cornice, the edges neatly delimited 
by a narrow stripe. The effect is less careless than elsewhere. Yeni Validé is revetted in 


8. For ground plan see ibid., p. 189, fig. 17. forms which are likely to appear anywhere at all on the 
9. lof course refer only to tribunes architecturally part floor of a mosque. This applies to the whole article. 
of the structure and not to those column-supported plat- 
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faience to the height of the springing of the smallest arches and above is painted in an 
all-over design of such small scale as to continue the tile effect. Aided by the subdued 
light of an intact double-shell window system, the interior acquires more unity than any 
other in the present group. The proportions are generally good, although the dome appears 
to be set a little high for its size and becomes somewhat insignificant. 

The type of the four mosques discussed above is very considerably removed from that 
of Hagia Sophia. Greatest difference of all, the latter is not a central type, whereas the 
four mosques are. No longer is there a nave running from entrance towards prayer niche 
or sanctuary. In these mosques there is no reason at all, save the presence of the kiblah, 
why the mihrab should be found under any particular one of the four semidomes. They 
do not have direction in spite of minor subterfuges with tribunes and suppressed exedras 
to give them one. Then they do not possess the harmony of central space above with 
central space below. Above the springing line, indeed, they all give promise of great 
things. There is the fine system of dome with pendentives growing out into four semi- 
domes, then each dying away in three smaller half domes which suggests more complete 
codrdination of central space than is found in the old church. Abruptly at the cornice line 
this splendid possibility is interrupted and dies in a welter of stalactites. Below there is a 
square hall, cluttered along its sides with assorted arches and free-standing columns, and 
obstructed in its area by four huge piers which spring up near the corners. In Hagia 
Sophia, from crown of dome to pavement, the eye perceives one space, one system only. 
In the Ahmed type there is above a simple and well codrdinated domical system, below an 
ingenious but alien rectangular system. Between them stalactites frantically play the 
ungrateful réle of arbiter. Harmony disappears in the effort to fasten down the soaring 
domes to the prosaic square demanded by the usage of the mosque. Nor is there any 
compensation for the absence of side aisles. The tribunes do not have at all the same 
effect, still less the arches and columns which line the walls. The eye penetrates readily 
to the extreme sides in spite of them and perceives the building as it stands for better or 
for worse, the imagination denied all leeway. A system of numerous small component 
units is lacking to give scale to the whole. It is true that, where they occur, the tribunes 
have somewhat this effect but they are not adequate, being too shallow to do more than 
throw a narrow band of unity around the lower part of the structure. 

It would, however, be profitless to continue the catalogue of supposed defects in this 
type of mosque by a careful combing of the various buildings in search of flaws. Evidently, 
the builders did not even feel the discrepancies that to me seem so great, for in thescourse 
of more than a century they were content to build four great structures with only the 
slightest change even of detail. Doubtless they accepted once for all the necessity of 
placing, for practical reasons, the rectangle under the central system and never thereafter 
were troubled by it. More strange, however, is the fact that no one ever felt the unsatis- 
factory effect of squinch trouble, which in Shah-Zade, the first, is perhaps better solved 
than in Fatih, the last, where all the preceding bad example failed to convey a warning 
to the architect. The cleverness displayed in adapting the semidome to a plan of rec- 
tangular traces is obvious, but the architects were content to stop there as soon as the 
requisite physical task was accomplished. They used over and over again a device which, 
after all, has not the directness or the simplicity of a complete solution. But semidomes 
and their supports are not the whole structure, vitally as they influence it. The important 
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fact remains that, in spite of analysis and rationalization, these mosques, in particular 
Ahmed and Yeni Validé, undoubtedly present spacious and powerful interiors, in which 
all discrepancies are outweighed by the general effect. 

With. the rebuilding of Fatih (1767-1771) the line of great mosques in Constantinople 
comes to an end. Making, therefore, a journey of some hundred and fifty miles, I come to 
Adrianople, the former capital of the Ottoman Empire. There, between 1568 and 1574 
Sinan erected a great mosque for Sultan Selim in commemoration of the taking of Cyprus. 
The resulting structure, Selimiyeh, Figs. 10, 20-24; see also the cover design, and the 
tailpiece of this article), forms a type in itself, the third and last type in the series of the 
great imperial mosques. There is no longer much but the common possession of a central 
dome, which happens to be of the same diameter of 31 meters, to sustain the thread of 
connection with Hagia Sophia. In the present type for the first time there is no central 
square and no buttressing semidomes of approximately the same diameter as the main 
dome. Instead, there is a central octagon buttressed on all sides by much smaller semi- 
domes, with a diameter of less than half the big dome. However, if Selimiyeh presents in 
arrangement very little direct connection with Hagia Sophia, nevertheless it is closely 
related to what I call the Ahmed type. Both are true central types. Moreover, the 
problems brought up by Selimiyeh are very similar to those considered in the previous 
type. In passing, it is interesting to note that Sinan, between 1548 and 1574, was architect 
for a great structure of each of the three types here studied. Indeed, excepting perhaps 
Shah-Zade, the best example of each type (Suleimaniyeh and Selimiyeh) is his work. This 
article might therefore almost have been Hagia Sophia vs. Sinan. We shall now consider 
the building he himself felt to be his masterpiece. 

In Selimiyeh, to a greater extent than in any of the previous examples, the dome is the 
structure. The dome, flat and without a drum, rests on an octagonal frame of eight 
pointed arches. Well designed stalactite corbels grow down from the dome, attach it to 
the octagon and form a successful transition between the circle and the polygon. The 
eight arches in turn descend by means of more stalactites onto as many clumsy piers, 
paneled in a fashion without scale and recalling the “elephant feet” of Ahmed. Thus, a well 
proportioned central space is enclosed by what may be said to be a huge eight-columned 
circular pavilion. . Then this pavilion is set within a rectangle which is built up by com- 
binations of arches and vaults until it coincides on all sides with the octagon of arches 
under the dome. At a certain height on the great piers a spring line is established by a 
string course. From this, on the four cardinal sides of the octagon, an arch is thrown from 
pier to pier, and filled in above with wall panel which reaches to the similar arch imme- 
diately below the dome. The reduced opening into the central pavilion thus formed opens 
into a pointed barrel vault which extends to the outside walls. The south side of the 
octagon forms an exception. There a semidome replaces the barrel vault and covers by 
means of stalactite pendentives the rectangular exedra which contains the mihrab. On 
the four chamfered sides of the octagon, the arch under the dome breaks out into a semi- 
dome which is carried through stalactite corbeling on two minor pointed arches. These 
spring from the adjoining piers at the level of the common string course and meet in a right 
angle to form a remarkably weak corner (Fig. 23). The end (north and south) minor arch 
is filled by a panel of the outer wall. The other is widened to form a shallow pointed barrel 
vault, which extends to the eastern or western external wall as the case may be. Along 
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the east and west sides runs an arcaded gallery in three large bays, separated by the piers 
and each bay consisting of three arches. This gallery commences at the wall proper of the 
structure, beyond which it extends and has underneath it a porch which belongs entirely 
to the exterior of the mosque. The piers are actually engaged in the walls on the south; 
on the east, west, and north they are separated by a narrow passage which is covered by a 
wide pointed arch. The entrance side has tribunes contained within the main walls, which 
come forward to the face of the piers on that side. Such are the chief features of the interior 
of Selimiyeh. 

The indictment against Selimiyeh will sound very familiar, for there are the faults 
noted above in other mosques, changed in degree, but not in kind. Perhaps more than in 
any other of the mosques, the interior of Selimiyeh tends to fall into two pieces. There is 
first the fine feature: a splendid dome which rides easily on its eight piers to form a 
gigantesque and complete pavilion. Then there is a business-like rectangular hall, wider 
than it is long and provided with tribunes and all the usual appurtenances of a mosque. 
Set down fairly in the center of this hall, like Gulliver bound by the Lilliputians, stands 
the great pavilion ingeniously attached to the mosque by a complicated arrangement of 
squinches, arches, and vaults. Between the great dome and the small elements which 
surround it there are no longer, as in preceding structures, interposed large semidomes 
which smooth the transition from great to small. There is only the one big unit and around 
it a crowd of little elements, too small to be in direct contact with such magnificence. If 
the great arches of the octagon could have been filled with columnar screens the discrepancy 
would be unnoticed. That the requirements of the mosque forbid, so the unity of space 
set up by the dome is allowed to flow out through the octagon and dissipate itself in the 
somewhat nondescript confusion beyond. The contrast between octagon and exterior 
walls is enhanced by the fact that in the rear the walls actually touch the octagon while 
at the sides they are somewhat removed. If all the walls were farther removed from the 
octagon the contradiction might have been less apparent. In this respect the practically 
square plan of the Ahmed type seems preferable. The absence of side aisles, of course, 
makes itself felt. The subordinate spaces interfere too much with the central space and 
at the same time do not melt into unity with it. There is no further space to give relief 
to that of the mosque. The fact that the tribunes bulge out beyond the external walls 
increases the crowding effect of those walls as they descend again at the inner edge of the 
tribune. On the entrance side, where the outer wall occurs at the back of the tribune, the 
solution is simpler and much better. For the rest, the painted decoration is not so ugly 
as usual; the overlighting not greater than normal. The piers are perhaps a bit clumsy 
and lacking in scale, but on the whole the effect of the interior is unusually fine, particularly 
from under the great dome, where its presence is really felt. Once the compromise between 
the octagon and the rectangle has been admitted, it cannot be denied that the architect 
has accomplished their junction in an extremely able manner. Sinan, in Selimiyeh, has 
created an original and fine structure and can scarcely be reproached if in the first example 
of a new type he did not attain perfection. 

Before I attempt to gather up all the various threads and lead them back to Hagia 
Sophia, there are some minor considerations that these various mosques suggest. First, 
there are a number of faults persistently recurring which are surprising in the work of men 
who had the genius to build a series of structures which on the whole show great ability. 
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I have complained too often of squinch trouble to do more than reiterate my surprise that 
no attempt was ever made to ameliorate it. Likewise, I have doubtless more than 
sufficiently decried stalactites, but it seems incredible that the builders had no feeling 
against letting such excrescences interrupt structural members, as, for example, when they 
are allowed to invade the voussoirs of an arch.” 


Then there is one persistent defect, occurring, it is true, on the exterior, but indicative 
of the same lack of feeling. I refer to the weak corner where the large arches of the porch 
of a mosque are joined to the smaller arches of the courtyard arcade. This juncture is made 
in most haphazard fashion, by letting the smaller arch grow out of the column supporting 
the larger. The result is an unpleasant suggestion of weakness where strength is most 
needed. The photograph (Fig. 22) with which I illustrate this comes from Selimiyeh in 
Adrianople (see also the tailpiece), but exactly the same thing occurs in the courtyard of 
nearly every mosque I have discussed. Other instances might be adduced of this same 
astonishing disregard for structure and balance, but perhaps enough has been said to 
demonstrate my point. 

So far, aside from the slight digression above, I have confined myself to the interiors, 
and I intend only as briefly as possible to recognize that these buildings have also exteriors. 
The problems they present are of a different order from those of space enclosure that I 
have been concerned with here. The interior of Hagia Sophia was obviously the main 
consideration in the minds of its builders and it is Hagia Sophia, after all, that is the starting 
point for this study. Moreover, it is scarcely possible to consider the exteriors of the 
mosques without including the courtyards, the medresses, the minarets, and the other 
dependencies that habitually accompanied an imperial mosque. This is too great a task 
to attempt here, and a few very general remarks will have to suffice. The low dome and 
the immense buttresses of Hagia Sophia give it a squat, sturdy picturesqueness which is 
different from that of any other mosque. The great imperial mosques are all very similar 
in general effect (cf. Fig. 24)."' They start up prosaically from the ground and about half 
way up suddenly break into a systematic confusion of little domes, pill boxes, buttresses, 
large semidomes, etc., which pile up into a pyramid crowned by the great central dome. A 
little too restless when examined in detail, it is in silhouette that they are most effective. 
One of their greatest common faults, apart from their complexity, is the superfluity of 
monotonous fenestration which does as much damage outside as it does in. To all of them, 
of course, and to Hagia Sophia as well, from two to six minarets serve as picturesque 
punctuation. Without doubt, Selimiyeh (Fig. 24) has the most successful exterior of all. 
Its great mass reigns over Adrianople with really fine effect. Its well proportioned dome is 
very gracefully united to what appears to be a square base by eight buttresses. All the 
little contradictions of the interior have disappeared and the effect is both simple and 
unified. Four very well designed minarets spring up at the corners in just the right relation 


1o. Lest I seem to have a personal aversion to stal- a few fine vaults entirely in stalactites—for example, one 
actites, let me point out that such is not the case. Stal- in the Tekke of the Mevlevi in Konya, now a museum, and 
actites decoratively used I consider are often most another in the turbeh of Nur-ed-din in Damascus. The 
successful. It is only when they are incongruously interpo- list could, of course, be extended. 


lated among the regular elements of architecture that they 
shock my Western mind a little. I have seen many a 
Seljuk niche in stalactites that was superb in effect and not 


11. For exterior views of other mosques here discussed 
see The Art Bulletin, XII, 2, pp. 190, 193, and 194. 
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to lend to the whole a touch of distinction possessed by no other great structure in all of 
Turkey. In fact, the exterior of Selimiyeh is in its way as impressive as the interior of 
Hagia Sophia. Such, in extremely abbreviated form, must remain this attempt to give a 
suggestion of the external appearance of the buildings which have been considered. 
Returning at last to the great structure with which I started, I think that Hagia Sophia 
must be awarded the clear supremacy over the series of imperial mosques for which it 
furnished the point of departure. Suleimaniyeh I would place next. It is very similar in 
effect, but falls short for reasons that I have tried to indicate above. Selimiyeh, which 
many would make second only to Hagia Sophia, if indeed second at all, seems to me the 
least successful, not as a type but as an individual example. The interior of Selimiyeh, 
of course, has great unity with its single fine dome, but that unity is more openly dissipated 
in the junction of dome to rectangle than in the Ahmed type, where the complexity of 
vaulting more closely corresponds to the intricacy of that which supports it. Moreover, 
there is in the great Adrianople mosque a greater and more sudden contrast between the 
dome and the structure which it covers than in the other types, where semidomes intervene. 
The dome of Selimiyeh, with its eight columns, forms in itself a feature that has no 
impression of size, that might be great or small. Unfortunately, the rest of the structure 
does not lend it the size effect it deserves. On the other hand, those structures with semi- 
domes clustering around the central one possess a feature that inherently implies con- 
siderable size and they are more imaginatively impressive. But, as I have attempted to 
show, the Ahmed type, in its turn, is less effective than Suleimaniyeh. In short, there is 
not one of the mosques of which the interior gives with equivalent directness the impression 
of a single, vast, harmonious space as that of Hagia Sophia. And that, after all, I think 
must remain the ultimate criterion of the great hall for religious congregation, when that 
hall is dominated by a large central dome, of which the essential qualities are unity and 
harmony. The main reason for the difference seems to me in general to be very simple. 
The fundamental conflict between central dome system aloft and rectangular plan below 
(which problem is not solved in any of the structures here treated) takes place before the 
eyes of the spectator in the mosques and is concealed in the church. The mosques do not 
have a single central space clearly defined and, as contrast, subordinate space set apart 
to give scale and play to the imagination. Instead, the central system is emphasized, 
comes down close to the beholder and then wanders off in search of the rectangular external 
walls which it must join. Unity is sacrificed to the desire to include everything within 
the area of the mosque proper, whereas in Hagia Sophia everything seen from within the 
nave belongs to it and is harmonious, and everything else is screened off. The central 
implications of the great dome are disregarded from the start and not allowed to descend 
below the pendentives. Inherently the system of the Ahmed and Selimiyeh types is more 
logical, without doubt, in recognising that a dome should grow out equally on all sides. 
Unfortunately, the logic of the system is not continued down to the ground, there to be 
surrounded, if need be, by a rectangular plan. Instead it is contradicted by a sudden 
degeneration to the square which takes place in full publicity. Since none of these 
monuments is completely logical, is it not preferable to conceal artistically the lack of 
logic behind screens than to make a parade of it, however cleverly it be done? I think it is. 
To continue, Hagia Sophia is simple, the mosques more complicated. Always, too, the 
contrast of further space furnished by the side aisles is lacking in the mosques. Finally, 
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it is interesting to speculate how much the mosques suffer from the lack of a vestibule or 
narthex to intervene in the too abrupt contrast of all outdoors and the limited spaces 
inside. As for fulfilling their functions as a place of Islamic worship, the mosques seem to 
be quite as efficient as Hagia Sophia must have been as a church. 

For daring and cleverness of construction scarcely too much can be said in praise of the 
great imperial mosques. Their vast spaces are ably covered with domes which are with 
great ingenuity adapted to the mosque plan below. The Turks have had the courage to 
carry on the bold game of huge dome and semidome, attempted only once in the greatest 
days of Byzantium and never elsewhere except by themselves. They can be proud of their 
achievement. They failed to match Hagia Sophia only because they remained too narrowly 
logical, whereas the builders of the church, not satisfied with logic alone, had the inspiration 
to be logical in their illogic. 
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Fic. 24—Adrianople: Selimiyeh. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIAN ICON 
PAINTING FROM THE TWELFTH TO 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BY YOORI A. OLSUFIEV 


HE present survey is based on a number of my reports and articles which have 
appeared during recent years in various publications. These contributions are 
all related in that they deal with the aesthetics of icon painting, a branch of 
iconology quite distinct from inconography in the generally accepted sense. 
For the archaeological iconographic school, which, until quite recently, 

monopolized the study. of ancient Russian art, and included such well-known scholars as 
Buslaev, Kondakov, Pokrovski, Ainalov, and Schmidt, has contributed very little to the 
understanding of icon painting as an art. Attention has been taken up with a historical 
analysis of the subjects represented, with the question of what is expressed rather than 
how it is expressed, and, above all, with the dating of compositions on the basis of their 
iconographical details. 

While such observations have their place, they cannot be depended upon exclusively. 
Unaccompanied by aesthetic perception they frequently lead to false conclusions, for they 
are not enough for the understanding of styles and epochs: a style is the artistic outlook 
of a definite epoch, and it is expressed in the form (as opposed to subject) of a work of art. 

Two representatives of the archaeological school have gone beyond the usual bounds 
of their school in the study of art. N. P. Likhachev,' to be sure, limits his study of stylistic 
forms of icons to mere observation, without drawing any conclusions of iconological value. 
But F. I. Schmidt’s contribution is more notable.? He stresses, in the process of artistic 
creation, the psychological phase—the part performed by the inner image of the “subject” 
(a principle that has long had a place in the theories of art held by the psychological school), 
the difference, between the image in representative art and the original, or “reality” 
(according to; Schmidt’s terminology) being due to nothing but the impossibility of 
repeating the original. “Realities,” says Schmidt, “can only be represented, i.’ e., 
psychologically and technically the artist is only able to show us the images which were 
born in himself under the influence of his observation of reality, and which can, more or 
less, correspond to the visible reality but never become identified with it. . . .” and 
further: “the problems set forth by art can be solved, but only conventionally.” It is 
obvious the author attributed no intrinsic value to the image. 

More has been done by the aesthetic school, which justly claims having “discovered’’ 
the ancient icon, and which is now busy uncovering monuments of ancient icon painting. 
This school has grown out of the philosophic tendency in art which arose in Russia toward 


1. Andrew Rublev’s Manner of Painting, St. Peters- 2. Art, 1919. 
burg, 1907; Brief Description of the Icons in P. M. Tretya- 
kov’s Collection, Moscow, 1904. 
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the end of last century through the medium of the magazine Mir Iskusstwa (World of Ari). 
Though this school, too, is biased, one feels in its efforts to discover the genuine quality 
of a monument that reverence for charm of form which is foreign to the archaeological 
school and which represents a big step towards the understanding of the intrinsic value of 
a monument. Speculations about the subjects of the monuments give place to judgments 
on their aesthetic character. We are being told of simplicity and clarity of composition, 
harmony and rhythm, grace and austerity, etc. Muratov’s essay on the History of Russian 
Arf’ may be said to head the whole aesthetic tendency in the study of ancient icon painting. 
But having started on the path cleared by the recognition of the intrinsic value of a 
monument of icon painting, and speaking in this connection, as though involuntarily, of 
the “subtle and mysterious spiritualization” (referring to the icon of the Trinity), of the 
“complete abstraction of all forms from the life that had, at one time, suggested them,” 
of an “utter subjection of the image to the ideal aims of art,” in a word, after having 
emphasized the ontological significance of the monument instead of its illusionistic meaning, 
Muratov (and the same may be said of the whole aesthetic school) does not even attempt 
to show how the forms of icon painting, observed and qualified by him as beautiful, conform 
to the “ideal aims of art.” 

It is not merely a question of the conventional unrealism in Schmidt’s sense. If the forms 
of ancient icon painting are such that they convincingly arouse arguments of a speculative 
nature, then do they not call for scientific investigation? The very approach to the study 
of icon painting based on aestheticism is a priori a question of “principle,” and such study 
either should be abandoned for the sake of “strict objectiveness’’ or it should be pursued 
from every angle. This inclusive method of icon study is what we mean by “iconology.”’ 

To understand icon painting one must give up the common notion of art as producing 
an illusion of the thing represented. If this conception is obsolete as applied to picture 
painting, it is far less applicable to icon painting, which in all its forms convinces us of its 
independent significance.’ Icon painting, like a word, a name, an ornament, or music, 
speaks not an artificially reproduced language, as does photography, for instance, but its 
own language, ontologically related to the object of perception as well as to the idea. 
If a word or a name is always “more philosophical” than nature, this character is still 
more enhanced in an icon. In it the accidental is replaced by the constant, the inessential 
by the essential; everywhere we notice a movement from the periphery toward the center, 
from nature toward the idea. An icon is the image of a phenomenon partaking of the good 
and perceived in its essential constancy. An icon is the result of complicated thought and 
invention, already noted by the Byzantine theoreticians and defenders of icon worship; 
but its formule are so simple that it is easily reproduced even by artisans with an 
insignificant creative gift. It is therefore a great mistake to look in an icon for features of 
“realism” and to hail even a hint of such as a happy discovery. 

A recently deceased Russian philosopher called the icon “a speculation in colors;” we 
would add: not only in colors, but in lines, in composition, in every light, in every stroke. 
Far from being illusionistic, an icon is, essentially, beyond the conditions of visibility 
established by nature; it represents a phenomenon as such, as something “given.”” Owing 
to their abstractness the forms of icon painting are so concretely plain that they may 


3- Published under I. E. Grabar’s editorship. 
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serve as subjects of the most exact study; a new science—iconology—is bound to arise 
out of a knowledge of them. 


I. BEFORE THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Until recently the study of the Russian icon has, perforce, been very little concerned 
with anything earlier than the fourteenth century: only a very small number of icons of 
the thirteenth century were known, and none of an earlier period. Lately, however, 
thanks to the efforts of the Central State Restoration Workshops, more than ten 
monuments‘ have been found which, from their style and their affinity with directly or 
indirectly dated frescoes, must be assigned to the period covered by the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries (no more exact dating can be made at present, but it is interesting 
to note that these icons are earlier than any known easel paintings preserved in Western 
Europe). 

In these recently discovered icons we may distinguish two distinct styles, which 
characterize also the monumental painting (including mosaic) of the period, and which 
may be defined by the terms “abstractness” and “naturalism.” We do not yet know 
whether this difference in artistic tendencies was correlated with topographical differences. 


To the abstract class belongs the icon of St. Nicholas (Fig. 1) from the Monastery of 
the Holy Spirit at Novgorod, an icon which probably dates in the twelfth century. The 
drawing and coloring of the face are so arranged as to give distinct relief, so that the head 
has the appearance of being carved in some such hard material as bone. It is a dry face, 
hollow-cheeked, with large, quiet, observant eyes, and a high, wise forehead, crossed by 
wrinkles. The hair has grown thin on top of the head, and a short gray beard closely 
frames the lower part of the face. Such are the details that, as though of necessity, have 
been included in the composition; but all of them have undergone the strict organization 
demanded by the high level of artistic conception. The contours are everywhere sym- 
metrical: the two upper locks of hair which fall upon the forehead have parallel curves; 
the number of locks on one side of the head exactly repeats that on the other; and the 
beard is treated with equal symmetry. In the treatment of the hand and fingers, which 
make the sign of blessing, every possible generalization is made. The Book of the Gospels 
held in the saint’s draped hand is drawn in inverted perspective, the lines diverging toward 
the far ends. The folds of the saint’s drapery should be noted in detail because they are 
characteristic of the work of the period, being found in mosaic monuments (e. g., the 
Virgin at Torcello) as well as in the icon painting. While kept very flat, the folds have 





4. They are: 1—the Virgin of Vladimir, from the 
Assumption (Uspensky) Cathedral in Moscow; 2—the 
Virgin Orans, from the Saviour Monastery at Yaroslavl; 
3—the Virgin of Bogoliub, at Bogoliubov; 4—Archangel 
Michael’s Apparition to Joshua, at the Assumption 
Cathedral in Moscow; 5—St. Demetrius of Solun, at 
Dmitrov; 6—the Ustiuzhskaia Annunciation, from the 
Assumption Cathedral in Moscow; 7—the Saviour Not 
Made with Hands (Vernicle),.with a Glorification of the 
Cross on the back; 8—Head of an Angel, at the Historical 
Museum in Moscow; g—St. Nicholas, from the Novo- 
devitchy nunnery in Moscow; 10—the Sign (Znamenie), 


with St. Peter and the martyr Nathalie painted on the 
back, at Novgorod. 

To this list, based on the articles Andrew Rublev by I. E. 
Grabar and The Pre-Mongolian Period of Ancient Russian 
Painting by A. I. Anissimov, included in the first two 
publications of the Restoration Workshops, Questions of 
Restoration (1926 and 1928), should be added the recently 
uncovered icon of St. Nicholas from the monastery of the 
Holy Ghost at Novgorod (Fig. 1). 

It should be noted, however, that some of the above- 
named icons might prove to have been painted either in 
Byzantium, as, for instance, the Virgin of Vladimir, or by 
Byzantine painters in Russia. 
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distinct outlines (notice, particularly, those in the saint’s right sleeve), the direction and 
location of which remind one of the layers in wood cut lengthwise. For the most part, the 
lines of the folds are straight, with sharp transitions from light to dark, but in some cases, 
as in the lower part of the pallium, there are soft, naturalistic transitions. 

The dominant feature of the whole composition is its thoroughgoing symmetry, some of 
the details of which we have noted above. This carefully organized arrangement, with 
everything accidental eliminated, gives an effect of great stability and constancy—a 
monumental effect. 

Stylistically related to the icon of St. Nicholas (Fig. 1) are the Virgin Orans from 
Yaroslavl (Fig. 2) and the St. Demetrius of Solun from Dmitrov (Fig. 4). The latter is 
indirectly dated by the chronicles in the second half of the twelfth century, and it shows 
the same sharpness and clearness of lineaments and the same strictness in their arrange- 
ment that we have traced in the St. Nicholas icon. 

In the Orans we see a profusion of golden high lights, which assume the form of triangles. 
The golden sections represent the crests of folds, while the sharply contrasting shadows 
represent the sunken parts. All the folds have sharp edges, and nearly all are straight. 
The whole arrangement is abstract, with none of the accidental nuances proper to nature. 


. Our detail (Fig. 3) shows how some of the wide stripes of gold are broken up into closely 
Tanged narrow stripes, apparently representing, in their turn, minute projecting folds on 


the crests of the large folds. Sometimes the dismemberment occurs only at the end of the 
fold—a characteristic feature in the seventeenth century—sometimes the narrow stripes 


are so short and so straight as to remind one of a fine-tooth comb. This treatment and its 


variations are used extensively in the icons of all subsequent periods. 

Abstraction is carried still further in the vestments of St. Nicholas in the icon of the 
Novodevitchy nunnery (Fig. 5—this icon is assigned by A. I. Anissimov to the twelfth 
century, and by I. E. Grabar to the beginning of the thirteenth). Here the folds are treated 
in whitish gray, put on in thin concentric or parallel lines, an arrangement that has held 
its ground in the practice of icon painting until lately. 

Among the examples of the “naturalistic” style, which was in vogue, apparently, at 
the same time as the “abstract,” are the icon of the Glorification of the Cross (Fig. 6— 
detail from the Historical Museum (icon on the reverse of the Vernicle) and the two praying 
figures of Sts. Peter and Nathalie on the reverse of the icon of the Sign from Novgorod. 
These paintings, whose stylistic similarity to the wall painting of the twelfth century dates 
them in that period, are characterized by an abundance of details in the garments, arranged 
with some regard for their appearance in nature.( Instead of the predominance of the 
comparatively rarely broken folds of the Virgin Orans (Figs. 2 and 3), instead of the care- 
fully selected folds of the St. Nicholas (Fig. 1) or of the Annunciation from the Church of 
the Assumption in Moscow, everything here is dotted with details, treated, to a high 
degree, WOE The folds break off, curl down as though following every position 
of the changing surface of the drapery as it is exposed to momentary strokes of light. It 
is not a question here of sharp, clearcut high lights and shadows: the comparatively 
indefinite shapes cut into each other in a seemingly accidental fashion. And yet we are 


able to distinguish certain fairly stable types of folds: elongated ellipses (e. g., near the 


archangel Michael’s right leg—Fig. 6) or tapering ellipses, the high light thus assuming an 
almond shape (e. g., on Michael’s left knee, his breast, and right hand.) These elliptically 
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Fic. 3—Yaroslavl, Monastery of the Saviour: Detail of the Virgin Orans. 
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shaped high lights are surrounded by lines of dark shadow, as of deep folds, and the lights 
themselves pass, in a soft, naturalistic manner, from a lighter to a darker tone, a peculiarity 
of the illusionistic high lights characteristic, as we shall see, of the thirteenth century. 
There are a few fairly straight folds, especially toward the lower edges of the drapery, 
which terminates in cramp-like folds. The profusion of details affects the faces, also, as is 
obvious from a comparison of the St. Peter in the Novgorod icon of the Sign with the 
St. Nicholas shown in Fig. 1 or with the St. Demetrius of Solun shown in Fig. 4. The 
lineaments are less definitely expressed and are rendered in a more illusionistic manner. 
Comparison of the archangel Michael shown in Fig. 6 with the St. Nicholas (Fig. 1) shows 
how much more attention is given to volume also in the face of the former. 

The same two tendencies (the abstract and the naturalistic) that we have observed in 
the icons may be seen also in the enamels and the monumental painting of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Suffice it to recall the Georgian enamels from Zvenigorodski’s 
collection, Daphni, or Torcello, on the one hand, and the Nereditsa frescoes of the late 
twelfth century, on the other. The correleation of the former to the more abstract tendency 
and of the latter to the more naturalistic is obvious. The frescoes at Staraya Ladoga 
occupy, as it were, a middle place, differing from the monuments of our first group by a 
greater thematic naturalism, and from those of the second by a greater abstractness in 
the formulation of the thematic details. I am inclined to assign the icon of St. Nicholas 
Thaumaturgus from the Novodevitchy convent to the seme middle group, since its portrait- 
like details are combined with an austerity characteristic of the icons of the first group. 

In concluding the survey of stylistic forms in icons of the period preceding the thirteenth 
century, it should be observed that their colors, though not gloomy, are, as a rule, by no 
means bright. However, the known examples are yet too few to justify absolute conclusions. 
We must await further discoveries, which, happily, we may expect in the near future, from 
the forthcoming expedition of the Central Restoration Workshops to Georgia, where the 
monuments have not as yet been uncovered. 


2. THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


For the thirteenth century we are somewhat better supplied with examples of icon 
painting than for the preceding period.’ In these examples the abstract tendency of the 
earlier period has given way almost entirely to the naturalistic tendency, which now affects 
the choice of subject as well as the artistic form. 


5. Here is a list, by no means pretending to be exhaus- Assumption Cathedral in Moscow; 13—the Virgin Maxi- 


tive: 1—the Royal Doors, of the village Krivoie, govern- 
ment of Archangel; 2—icon of the Three Saints, John, 
George, and Blaise, at the Historical Museum in Moscow; 
3—the Virgin of Svena, at the Central State Restoration 
Workshops; 4—Prince Feodor of Yaroslavl’s Saviour, at 
Yaroslavl; s5—Our Saviour, from the Eleazar hermitage 
(pustyn) near Pskov; 6—the First Virgin of Tolga; 7— 
the Second Virgin of Tolga; 8—the Descent into Hell, of 
the Novgorod Museum; 9—St. Nicholas “Lipenski,” at 
Novgorod; ro—Our Saviour “of the Golden Hair,” of 
the Moscow Assumption Cathedral; 11—the Deesis, of 
St. Nicholas’ Church at Pskov; 12—the Hodegetria with 
Our Saviour on the reverse, styled Korsunskaia, in the 


movskaia, at Vladimir (a fragment); 14—the Virgin Feodo- 
rovskaia with the image of the maid martyr Parasceve, at 
Kostroma; 15—the Princes Sts. Boris and Gleb, of 
Morozov’s collection; 16—Miracle of St. George and the 
Serpent, of the same collection; 17—Archangel Michael, 
from Yaroslavl (ca. 1300); 18—St. Nicholas, from Pskov 
(in the process of uncovering); 19—St. Nicholas, in,the 
church of Boris and Gleb at Novgorod; further, in my 
opinion: 20—St. Nicholas, from the cell of the founder 
of the Troitse-Sergieva Lavra; 21—St. Anna with the 
Infant Mary, from the Troitse-Sergieva Lavra; 22—the 
Virgin Hodegetria, a donation of the Prince of Tiumen to 
the same monastery. 
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This greater emphasis upon naturalism in the thirteenth century is shown by a com- 
parison of a typical example of the period, the Virgin of Svena (Fig. 7), with one of the most 
naturalistic examples of the earlier period, the archangel reproduced in Fig. 6. Nearly 
all the straightened lines and stylized configurations that we observed in the folds of the 
archangel’s drapery have given place in the Svena icon to illusionistic effects, with delicate 
gradation from light to shadow, and with more accidental shapes in the folds. Contours 
of faces and bodies, too, are more naturalistic, and the features are more softened: there 
is more suggestion of “photographic likeness,” especially noticeable in the faces of the 
attending Sts. Anthony and Theodosius Pecherski. 

Another respect in which greater naturalism is attained in the thirteenth century is in 
the proportion of the heads to the shoulders: the heads are now usually narrower in 
proportion than before. This is obvious in an icon in the Novgorod Museum, the Descent 
into Hell (Fig. 8), especially in the figure of Abel, which resembles a late Hellenistic drawing 
in its lifelikeness. 

Why, however, in spite of all these departures from icon painting towards “picture 
painting,” do we not hesitate in recognizing the Virgin of Svena, e. g., as a splendid icon? 
This work of small dimensions (59.5 cm. by 42 cm.) impresses us with a grandeur attained 
exclusively by composition. The isolation of the image, the quietness of the figures, their 
functional correlation and their subjection to the demands of the whole symmetrical 
composition, the elongation of the attending figures, producing, as it were, an airy lightness 
for the weighty image of the Virgin—all these features make the work one of the finest 
specimens of icon painting. 

But the naturalism of the thirteenth century does not last even through the century. 
In the icon of the Virgin of Tolga® (Fig. 9) we notice already a considerable confusion of 
stylistic tendencies. While some of the lines are soft, as in the lower edges of the loosely 
hanging draperies, they are reduced to a harmonious system consisting—if not always of 
parallel lines, as customarily in the icons of the late fourteenth century—of lines running 
at least approximately in the same direction. And for the thirteenth century how extra- 
ordinarily bold in its abstractness is the straight inner line of the Child’s himation running 
from His neck to His thigh! How supple is the contour of His neck! What a lightness is felt 
in the mother’s elongated hands and fingers! What creative power is expressed in the 
exquisite curvature of the fingers of her left hand, supporting the Child from behind! 
In the color of the Virgin’s face this icon shows a kinship with the icon of the Archangel 
Michael from Yaroslavl, assigned to the year 1300. 

The considerable use of straight lines in the icon of the Three Saints (John, George, and 
Blaise) of the Historical Museum at Moscow, may be explained by the backwardness of 
the North, where the icon was made, or by its dating in the very beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 

An icon which I believe should be dated at the end of the thirteenth century or the 
beginning of the fourteenth is the Virgin Hodegetria (Fig. 10), a donation of Prince 
Tiumenski to the former Troitse-Sergieva Lavra. What profusion of details in Christ’s 
drapery! It seems as if all nuances of light effects had been gathered here, as if all variety 
of natural folds had been fixed by the artist. There is a most intricate system of high 


6. See Pre-Mongolian Period of Ancient Russian Painting, by A. I. Anissimov (Questions of Restoration, 1928). 
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lights on the Child’s right sleeve and of dark sunken folds crossing the himation in every 
direction. The golden hatches, by means of which the folds are given an abstract 
representation, are scattered over the himation and diverge from linear high lights to form 
a variety of the comb-like design described above, or they radiate from a round high light; 
but they are more widely spaced than in such an example as the Virgin Orans (Fig. 3), and 
their extremities are not so straight. In this respect the Novgorod Descent into Hell 
(Fig. 8) resembles the Hodegetria icon. But the gold hatching of the Descent into Hell 
finds a closer parallel in that of the icon of St. Anna (Fig. 11) from the Troitse-Sergieva 
Lavra, which I am inclined to assign to the thirteenth century. To return to the Virgin 
Hodegetria (Fig. 10), we may observe that geometric shapes, characteristic of fourteenth 
and fifteenth century work, are partially defined on various parts of Christ’s drapery. We 
see harbingers of the fourteenth century not only in these abstract forms, but also in the 
relief modeling of the hands, attained by contrasts of light and shade.’ 


In the icons of the thirteenth century as in those that we know from the earlier period, 
there are no bright colors, and the coloring of the faces varies widely. Thus, the face of 
the Virgin of Svena (Fig. 7) has a whitish coat of ocher with traces of a blush, whereas in 
the Tolga icon (Fig. 9) the coat of ocher is brownish, though still with a blush; in the 
Hodegetria (Fig. 10) we see a grayish-white coat of ocher with traces of pink and an 
abundance of minute lights suggestive of short strokes. The gold backgrounds used in 
the icons of the earlier period, as in the Virgin Orans (Figs. 2 and 3), are frequently replaced 
in the thirteenth century by colors—red, ivory yellow, and silver. 


3. THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


The considerable number of icons from the fourteenth century and the still larger number 
from the fifteenth make it impossible to give even an approximate enumeration, as I have 
done in the case of the examples from the thirteenth century and earlier.* 

By the end of the fourteenth century we see the completion of the development of icon 
painting from the style of catacomb painting to the highly abstract style characteristic of 
the fifteenth century. For the Russian quattrocento is the period of the climax in the 
elaboration of forms, after which icon painting either repeats its achievements or slowly 
recedes from the heights attained to sink into the “sentimental” style of the eighteenth 
century. 

In Byzantium the fourteenth century opens with a marvelous artistic production, the 
mosaics of the Chora (Kahrie Djami), inspired by one of the most refined men of the time, 
Theodor Metochytes, theologian, poet, and astronomer. The mosaics of Chora opened 
wider fields to icon painting by introducing dynamic features into the compositions, that 
were formerly so static. This new impetus was probably the result of a closer intercourse 
of Byzantium with the West that was taking place in the thirteenth century. Now the 
figures move, turn, and bend; but they are kept within the bounds of icon painting through 
the absence of passion. Where would you find in an icon the expression of terror, anger, 


7. To judge from the type of Christ’s face, it would Christ in the Virgin Molebnitsa (Suppliant) at Kostroma 
seem probable that the Hodegetria was painted by a entitle us to consider it among the specimens of Russian 
Greek, but *’ » stylistic and iconographic likeness of the icon painting. 

Child with .:e Child in the Nereditsa Deesis and with 8. See notes 4 and s. 
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spite, or unrestrained mirth? A. I. Anissimov says that “‘if, finally, it be the evil spirit, 
the Devil himself, he appearsinanicon . . . without manifesting his genuine element, 
his essence opposed to every good principle. In an icon he is subjected to the influence of 
the same good power”’ and expresses, not evil itself, but the “category of evil.” 

To illustrate the new dynamic quality in fourteenth century icons we may cite the icon 
of the Presentation (Fig. 12), which now belongs to the State Department of Trade 
(Gostorg). An example of the first half of the fifteenth century is seen in the Raising of 
Lazarus from Tver. Here the youth grasping the ribbon wound about Lazarus puts his 
left hand to his nose to protect himself against the smell. In the late fourteenth century 
Annunciation belonging to the former Troitse-Sergieva Lavra the archangel rushes toward 
Mary like a whirlwind, and the Virgin yields to his impetuosity by a slight bending of her 
maidenly body. Finally, we may call attention to the Novgorod icon entitled Wisdom 
hath Built Herself a Temple (Fig. 13). We can almost hear the movement of those who 
distribute the gifts of Wisdom and of those reaching out for the gifts. Nowhere else did 
freedom of movement in composition develop to such a degree as at Novgorod, while 
Moscow continued in the restrained static style, which produced in the fifteenth century 
that profoundly contemplative Trinity by Andrew Rublev (Fig. 16), a stationary icon in 
Trinity Cathedral at the Troitse-Sergieva Lavra. From the middle of the fourteenth 
century onwards the contours of figures assume a melodious, unbroken sinusoidal line of 
exquisite beauty. We see it in the figure of the Crucified Christ on the binding plate of the 
Grand Duke Simon the Proud’s Gospel, dated 1344, of the Troitse-Sergieva Lavra. Later 
specimens are numerous; we may cite the Vologda icon of the Crucifixion (Fig. 14) and 
Andrew Rublev’s Trinity, where such lines are particularly evident in the contour of the 
central angel (Fig. 15). This easy, pliant line renders the icon akin to ancient Greek art, 
for only there do we find its parallel. 

As more naturalistic details are introduced into the subject matter of the compositions, 
the forms become sterner, as though to balance the thematic freedom. Faces gradually 
lose their “photographic” likeness, retaining, however, their strong relief modeling 
throughout the fourteenth century, the latter feature being one of the most typical of the 
epoch. The inner lines (in the folds of the loosely hanging drapery and in the outlines of 
patches of light) gradually become straighter; the head becomes smaller in proportion to 
the size of the body; each detail finds its essential expression and becomes a link in one 
stylistic whole; there develops a harmonious complex of highly symbolic character. What 
a high degree of abstraction was attained in the fourteenth century may be seen in the 
splendid icon of the Paternity (Fig. 19), now belonging to the Gostorf. Later in the 
fifteenth century, as a result of this pursuit of abstraction, the usual relief modeling is 
sometimes superseded by flat painting, as in the icon of the Deposition (Fig. 21) in I. S. 
Ostroukhov’s collection. 

This growing abstraction of forms may be traced by comparing two icons symbolic of 
the Trinity, one (Fig. 17), which belongs to the Gostorg, dating, in my opinion, from the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the other, the famous work by Andrew Rublev (Figs. 
15 and 16), dating in the early fifteenth century. The earlier icon is iconographically 
related to the small copper icon of the Trinity (fifteenth century) in the Russian Museum 
of Leningrad, on the one hand, and to the Panagia from the Spasso-Kamenny monastery, 
now exhibited in the museum at Vologda, on the other. It is one of the most typical works 
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clearly expressing the turn of icon painting towards abstractness in forms in the fourteenth 
century?) But by comparison with the organized composition of Rublev’s icon, the arrange- . 
ment here seems somewhat disintegrated, and the necessity of each figure to the others is 
by no means so pronounced. The contours of the first Trinity are close to nature and 
comparatively poor in creative power; those of the second are rhythmic and melodious, 
and the drapery folds are highly organized and abstract.’ To be sure, the fact that the 
earlier work illustrates a Biblical event (the appearance’ of the heavenly messengers to 
Abraham), while the later expresses the theological conception of the Trinity, may account 
to some extent for the more naturalistic treatment of the former./ In both icons, if we 
observe such accessories as footstools and background architecture, we may see the 
employment of inverted perspective and polycentricity. As to colors, in the first icon they 
are somewhat superficial and their combination rather mechanical:) thus the himatia of 
all three angels are a deep azure and the chitons a reddish brown, while considerable 
liveliness is introduced by the vermillion of Sarah’s cloak and the table cloth. {Rublev’s 
Trinity gives quite a different color effect: the depth and rhythm of its colors contribute 
notably to its striking quality. | 

Again in the fifteenth century, as in the twelfth, we notice a clearness of lineaments 
attained by a selection of essentials and by their strict formulation, making a typical 
likeness rather than one that may be characterized as true to life. Let us look, e. g., at the 
face of St. Demetrius of Solun (Fig. 18) from the iconostasis of Trinity Cathedral at the 
former Troitse-Sergieva Lavra, the work, without doubt, of Andrew Rublev. A very few 
sharp, concise lines define the basic features, and the relief is achieved just as laconically, 
with a few smooth transitions from light to shade and about a dozen parallel or concentric 
hatches of high light. The process of abstraction in the fifteenth century is clearly 
observable in the high lights. Their hues form, as it were, sharply outlined facets. An 
interesting example is furnished by the drapery over the left leg of John the Baptist 
(Fig. 20) in an early fifteenth century icon from the Deesis tier of Trinity Cathedral at 
Troitse-Sergieva Lavra. Besides facet high lights in this icon the fan-shaped arrangement 
of lights and shadows is also thoroughly abstract. More naturalistic epochs give a more 
illusionistic character to these fan-shaped lights and shadows by rounding off their rays, 
as we shall see, in the seventeenth century on icons of the Tsar’s painters. In the fourteenth 
century there are usually faintly perceptible transitions from the faceted high lights to the 
shadows. In some of the icons of the early fifteenth century the faceted high lights have 
saw-like lines marking the transitions, e. g., in the icon of the Resurrection from 
Vassilievskoie, painted, it may be assumed, by Rublev about 1408. 

Frequently the principal lighted folds have the effect of narrow, elongated stripes, an 
effect already noted in icons of the period preceding the thirteenth century. This feature, 
now coupled with the use of variegated hues, is also manifest in the fifteenth century in 
the folds of the middle angel of Rublev’s Trinity (Fig. 15). Again, straight, lighted folds 
executed in gold (as on Christ’s garments) are organized into parallel combinations, or the 
combination of lines in one figure is repeated in the combination of another: in the 
Deposition (Fig. 21) the contour lines of Christ are repeated in Joseph of Arimathza and 
Mary Magdalene. Sometimes we find this repetition in heterogeneous objects also, as 
when the curve of the horse’s neck in an icon of St. George is repeated by the curve of a 
hollow in the wall of an adjoining building. 
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In the fourteenth century both light and dark coloring are used for faces; in the fifteenth 
a light brown predominates, with faintly perceptible transitions to brownish green shadows 
and with a slight blush, as in Rublev’s Trinity (Fig. 16), and sometimes the face assumes 
an orange hue, while toward the end of the century we find paler coats of ocher, as, e. g., 
in Dionisius’ paintings. The whole gamut of colors acquires, as far back as the fourteenth 
century, an extraordinary brightness, which is considered one of the most characteristic 
features of Russian icons. This brightness reaches its height in the Novgorod icons, 
whereas the work at Moscow, particularly that by Rublev, is characterized by intensity 
and depth of colors. The background of icons of the fifteenth century is usually golden, 
golden ocher, or white. 


4. THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


Un the sixteenth century iconic forms begin to lose their strict abstractness. Certain 
types of faces are favored, partly determined by typical national features; and physical 
emotion is given some attention; there is even the stamp of tragedy in such faces as that 
of the Mother of God in scenes of the Entombment. The iconography is complicated by 
attempts at rationalizing of conceptions and forms. And at the same time that greater 
naturalism is sought, lineaments are conventionalized, figures become more isolated within 
their emphasized contours, and the shaded folds assume a conventional character that 
reminds us of the long hatches of an engraving. Yet episodes from life take a larger place 
in the subject matter, } typical of the period are the icon of St. Barlaam of Khutyn, of which 
one of the marginal Scenes is reproduced in Fig. 22, and the icon depicting the Discovery 
of the Head of John the Baptist (Fig. 23), belonging to the Gostorg. 

\The coloring of icons of the second half of the sixteenth century becomes warmer and 
darker. The faces frequently assume an earthen hue. The gold grounds, still so usual in 
the first half of the century are superseded in the second half by light green and brown.) 

In the seventeenth century the vivid colors of the fifteenth century and first half of the 
sixteenth are replaced by the gold of nearly uninterrupted high lights, and the fleshy faces 
are treated in ocher or white lead. Lines are curved, and the contours lose the melodious line 
which was characteristic of the icons of the fifteenth century and first half of the sixteenth. 
The figures become broader and shorter, as on the Royal Doors of Trinity Cathedral at 
the former Troitse-Sergieva Lavra painted in the Tsar’s workshops. \High lights are again 
rounded off, the transition from light to shade frequently being made by closely ranged 
light and dark hatches, Jas in the early Virgin Orans (Fig. 3). This manner is slightly 
varied in the icon of Our Saviour (Fig. 24) by Simon Ushakov, in the Kremlin{ When the 
radiating folds are crooked the high lights assume a feathery aspect familiar to ‘us in icons 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; in the seventeenth century they cover larger 
spaces and comply with the demands of naturalism. We find them on icons by the Tsar’s 
painters as far back as the first half of the century, as in the Virgin of Pechera (Fig. 25). 
While these and many old forms are repeated in the seventeenth century, the experienced 
eye can, of course, easily recognize the new manner of execution, and they are, in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, combined with purely pictorial tricks, as in the 
icon of Our Saviour (Fig. 24). 

I believe that the seventeenth century, though a period of naturalism like the thirteenth, 
is yet far from being so illusionistic. Most of the seventeenth century forms, developed 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIAN ICON PAINTING 369 
long before, were used now in an attempt to find a compromise between the icon style and 


the er 

We must return a moment to the sixteenth century to note the work of the Stroganov 
school, which developed out of the disintegration of the higher icon forms, and which, 
apparently, succeeded the Novgorod school. It developed under the direct influence of 
the house of Stroganov—those Medici of the distant North. The icons produced by the 
Stroganov painters are of their time and do not escape the above-mentioned features of 
decadence; yet their artistic qualities are so high as to admit of their being placed on a 
level with the best monuments of Russian icon painting. They present nothing new as 
to the forms of details, but as to the structure of figures, the combination of colors, the 
general architectonics, everything in them is quite exclusive, proper to the Stroganov 
school alone (an example is furnished by the Virgin Bogolyubskaia (Fig. 26), now belonging 
to the Gostorg). They are characterized by elongated proportions (the proportion of the 
head to the full length reaches 1.14), exquisite poses, and the choicest gamut of pigments, 
among which the following are in common use: vermillion, brown-red, buff-green, brownish 
yellow, pale pink, salmon (orange-pink), and gold. The ocher coloring of faces is light and 
delicate, softly blended with brown shadows. The backgrounds are either olive-green or 
ocher. Certain peculiarities of facial type, type of buildings, hills, and vegetation are 
common to the whole school. The compositions are calm: even when movement is 
represented, when garments are blown about and figures are in motion, the action is 
pervaded by a kind of contemplative quiet that ranks as style. The accurateness of a 
matchless technique completes the exquisite effect of these works. 

It is difficult to account for this stylistic peculiarity of the Stroganov icons. I am inclined 
to believe that we must look to Eastern influences: certainly the colors of the Stroganov 
school are closely related to those in the Bokhara miniatures of the sixteenth century. 
These Eastern influences may have been promoted by commercial relations of the 
Stroganovs with the East. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century the Stroganov artists are apparently fused 
with the Tsar’s, and the manner of the latter group becomes predominant, producing the 


famous Simon Ushakov (see Fig. 24), who with his school marked the apex of the icon 
painting of the seventeenth century. 


5. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In the icon painting of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we have seen a gradual 
deviation towards naturalism. In the second half of the seventeenth century Jacob 
Kazanets heightened the importance of landscape; and Simon Ushakov (cf. Fig. 24), 
besides using red in the inner corner of the eye, altered the nuances of his bluish green 
backgrounds to achieve effects approaching airy perspective. Ivan Bobylev (1696) 
painted icon pictures with such naturalistic details as broken patches of plaster on the 
walls of buildings (at Uglich). Yet all these “pictorial” elements won an indisputable 
place in the code of icon painting only at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Peter’s reforms brought Russia irrevocably into relation with Western culture. Hence- 
forth icon painting is penetrated with the ideals of picture painting: tradition is no longer 
allowed full jurisdiction; the artist’s eye plays a much more prominent réle. Now we have 
icons with extensive landscape and airy perspective, icons that may still be classed as such 
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only by virtue of a certain isolation of the central theme by means of forms that are 
traditional even if considerably altered. 

When the setting does not offer opportunity for indulgence of the artist’s pictorial 
tendencies, they penetrate into the fundamental motif of the work, as we see in the Deesis 
(Fig. 27) of the former Simon monastery, where almost nothing is left of icon painting 
except that the subject is represented out of relation with its surroundings—being set off 
by the gold of the background—and that there is an abundance of golden high lights 
strewn—in too illusionistic fashion, to be sure—over the illusionistically treated garments. 
Violence of emotion, so characteristic of the eighteenth century, finds expression in restless 
poses and all too numerous undulations of draperies. 

Another icon of the eighteenth century, the Trinity, or, more accurately, Abraham 
Visited by Three Angels (Fig. 28), an icon from the Don monastery, which was painted in 
1751 by Peter Goldobin and his son Simon, is completely dominated by tricks of picture 
painting in the arrangement of the composition, and largely also in the form of details. 
There is a distant landscape, diminution of distant figures according to the laws of per- 
spective, a functional relation of the episode to the entourage, and a naturalistic wealth of 
details in the subject itself. 

There are some eighteenth century icons, however, that retain seventeenth century 
forms, only rendered somewhat more illusionistically. Thus we find those feathery high 
lights of gold. But the facial types are peculiar to the eighteenth century, and also the 
coloring. In the early part of the century we find in this iconic style deep red hues, with 
widely spread golden high lights, and faces painted in white lead. Then follows a lighter 
coloration, as in the Virgin painted by Semenov in 1734 and belonging to the former 
Troitse-Sergieva Lavra; but, though light, the colors are insufficiently translucent and 
seem dead; they lack the depth of the ancient light pigments, which are an essential part 
of the conception, and not merely accidental illumination, as in the eighteenth century 
work. In the second half of the century gloomy color schemes prevail; and in the 
ornamental parts smoke-colored topazes and diamonds take the place of the pale sapphires, 
which were the favorite stones used on the metal cover trappings of ancient icons. 


6. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The displacement of the sensual baroque by classical styles in other branches of art was 
not without influence upon icon painting of the time. Both styles of icons that we have 
noted in the eighteenth century become sterner. The iconic style reproduces more exactly 
the forms common in the seventeenth century, even, at times, to the point of thorough 
imitation, as in the works of the Sapozhnikovs (early nineteenth century), which are 
sometimes hardly to be distinguished from the icons of the Stroganov school. In the former 
Troitse-Sergieva Lavra is an icon of the Virgin Hodegetria painted by Bronin in Moscow in 
1824, which but for the signature and date might be mistaken for an expert modern 
restorer’s imitation of a seventeenth century work. 

Icons of the pictorial style are likewise treated with more austerity than in the eighteenth 
century; in the first half of the nineteenth century they are affected by the inclination of 
Russian society toward mysticism of somewhat Lutheran character; hence, the popularity 
of such a subject as Our Lord’s Prayer in Gethsemane, with pictorial forms to express the 
pathos. 
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But besides works thematically and stylistically reflecting common European tastes, and 
besides those in the spirit of the seventeenth century, which, apparently due to an awaken- 
ing of historical and archeological interest, became still more popular in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, there arises a type of icon painting which is a kind of compromise 
between the pictorial and iconic styles: the composition may be classed as iconic, and the 
details as pictorial. Examples of this new combination of styles are the Virgin of the Sign, 
painted by Claudia Voiloshnikova in 1879 and called after its place of origin Ponetaevskaia 
(Fig. 29), and the Virgin of the Joy of all Joys. It is too early to pass judgment on the 
artistic qualities of this new kind of icon painting, but we must at least recognize it as a 
distinct style. 

In nineteenth century icons color plays a subordinate réle; its only purpose seems to 
be to fill in the outlines—exception must be made, however, to the “empire’’ icons, in 
which the landscape setting is usually rendered in tender, spring-like tones, and to the 
Tver icons of the first half of the century. This indifference to color was one of the reasons, 
I believe, for the extensive use of metal cover trappings in this century: whereas in ancient 


icons the ornaments covered only the backgrounds and margins, they now come to veil 
the whole of the icons except the faces. 








NICCOLO: A NORTH ITALIAN SCULPTOR 
OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


BY DAVID M. ROBB 


'N the school of Romanesque sculpture which flourished in Lombardy during the 
first half of the twelfth century, two sculptors are distinguished from their con- 
temporaries by the fact that they have left signed works. The first of these from a 
chronological point of view is Wiligelmus of Modena, who is associated with the 
sculptural decoration of the cathedral in that city, created between the years 1097 

and 1107. ‘The second sculptor bore the name Niccold and was active in a number of places 
in North Italy from about 1120 to 1150. To reconstruct his creative career is the object 
of this article.’ 

His first appearance as an artistic personality is in the decoration of the Porta dello 
Zodiaco of the Sacra di S. Michele in the Frazione di S. Ambrogio, a small town at the 
mouth of the Val di Susa about twenty-eight kilometers from Turin. The abbey is now in 
a state of considerable dilapidation, but at the beginning of the twelfth century it was one 
of the most powerful in all Europe. This is to be derived from the fact that in 1114 Pope 
Pascal II conferred on the abbot of the Sacra the privileges of the miter, dalmatic, and 
sandals, honors held at that time only by the abbots of Cluny, S. Remi of Reims, Monte- 
cassino, and one or two other monasteries of equal importance.? In the case of the Sacra 
S. Michele, this importance was the natural consequence of the commanding position held 
by the abbey over one of the main pilgrimage routes leading from France and Spain to 
Rome and is further attested by the long list of dependencies it is known to have possessed 
extending as far to the west as the diocese of Toulouse.® 

This date of 1114 is of importance for the chronological establishment of the sculptural 
decoration, inasmuch as it gives a possible terminus post quem for the building activity of 
which the Porta dello Zodiaco was a part. That there was a rebuilding and enlargement 
of the abbey during the first part of the twelfth century cannot be denied;* the parts 
added to it by Ugo de Montboissier about the year 1000 must have proved inadequate to 
shelter the hordes of pilgrims passing through from France and Spain to Rome, to say 
nothing of the rapidly growing population of the abbey itself so recently raised to the 
dignity enjoyed hitherto by the establishments named above. Thus the expansion of its 
physical size to a degree commensurate with the honors which had just been bestowed 
upon it could hardly have taken place at a more appropriate time than just after the 
reception of those honors. Furthermore, as will be seen, the stylistic quality of the 


1. For recent literature dealing with the Lombard senschaft, IV, 1928) in The Art Bulletin, XII, 1930, pp. 
school of Romanesque sculpture and a brief genera! history 196 ff. 


of the school as a whole, see the review of Die figurale 2. A. Malladra and G. E. Ranieri, La Sacra di San 
Plastik der Ostlombardei von 1100 bis 1178, by Trude Michele, Turin, 1907, pp. 187f. 
Krautheimer-Hess (Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwis- 3. Malladra and Ranieri, of. cit., p. 198. 


4. Malladra and Ranieri, op. cit., pp. 204 f. 
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decoration of the Porta dello Zodiaco is such as to suggest a date somewhere in the first 
quarter of the twelfth century. 

The Porta dello Zodiaco is located to the south of the church of the Sacra at the top of 
a staircase under the apse, called the Scalone dei Morti (Fig. 1). It is a round-arched 
opening, decorated on either side by columns flanking a heavy pilaster to which a lighter 
one is applied (Fig. 2). On the sides of these lighter pilasters which face the Scalone 
are the decorative motives which have given the portal its name: to the north the Signs 
of the Zodiac (Figs. 3 and 4), to the south twelve other constellations (Figs. 5 and 6). All 
are inscribed. Those on the south are as follows, from the bottom up: HYDRA, a monster 
with seven heads with a bird (probably the raven) resting on its tail and an amphora on 
its back; ARA. NOTHIVS, a fish on an altar covered with a cloth; CETVS, a whale; 
CENTAVRVS, a centaur holding a club in his left hand and a rabbit in his right (Fig. 7); 
ERIDANVS, a girl pouring water from a jar® (Fig. 7); PISTRIX, a boat with a curious 
sea-monster in it (Fig. 8); ANTICANIS, CANIS and LEPVS, two dogs and a hare 
(Fig. 8); ORION, a warrior with an unsheathed sword in his right hand and a torch in his 
left; DELTOTON, a three-pointed interlace; PEGASVS, a winged horse trampling on a 


fish inscribed DELFINVS, and the representation of an eagle with spread wings, the 
inscription being totally destroyed. In the section above are the fragments of a human 
figure, an abdomen and a leg and the remains of an inscription . . . HOC. In 
addition to the words identifying the constellations, this face of the pilaster bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: HOC OPVS ORTATVR SEPIVS VT ASPICIATVR. 

On the north side of the portal are the Signs of the Zodiac reading as follows, from the 
bottom up: CHAPRICORNVS, SAGITARIVS, SCORPIVS, LIBRA,*® VIRGO (Fig. 11), 
LEO (Fig. 11), CANCER, GEMINI (Fig. 12), TAVRVS, ARIES, PISCES: and 
AQVARIVS. The inner side of this pi laster is decorated with a foliate interlace (Fig. 9) 
and bears the following inscription: VOS LEGITE VERSVS QVOS DESCRIPSIT 
NICHOLAVS (Fig. 9), while on the other edge of the same face is the inscription VOS 
QVI TRANSITIS SVRSVM VEL FORTE REDITIS. The corresponding pilaster on 
the opposite side of the portal is likewise decorated with a foliate design (Fig. 10) and 
is inscribed HOC OPVS INTENDAT QVISQVIS BONVS EXI .. . AT on the 
inner edge, while on the outer edge are the words FLORES CVM BELVIS 
COMIXTOS CV 

In addition to the decorated pilasters of the portal, the capitals on either side are carved. 
On the south side, there are women with breasts and feet bitten by serpents, falcons, a 
lion with his tail ending in a spray of foliage (Fig. 13) and mermen with double tails which 
they hold in either hand in such a way as to form the corners of the capital (Fig. 13). 
On the north side is Samson destroying the temple of the Philistines (Fig. 14), while on 
another face of the same capital is a representation possibly of Samson held prisoner 
between two Philistines.’ On another capital are a number of nude figures fighting, the 


abacus inscribed . . . S EST PACIS CAVSAS DEPONITIS (Fig. 14). On a third 
is the murder of Abel, inscribed JVSTVS ABEL MORIT. CV. FRIS. FVSTE FERIT 


5. Eridanus is the antique name of the Po River, 6. The representations of the Scorpion and the Scales 
which flows nearby. are combined in one medallion. 
7. Malladra and Ranieri, of. cit., p. 97. 
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(Fig. 15), while on one of the side faces is Abel’s acceptable sacrifice, inscribed MVNVS 
ABEL GRAT CONSTAT CAIN REPROBAT. The fourth capital on the north side is a 
foliate one but underneath the column is a base with lions carved on two sides of it, both 
inscribed LEO (Fig. 16). Underneath the capital of the merman on the south side of the 
portal is a very similar base but made up of two griffins which are pecking at a human 
head (Fig. 17). Of the seven columns underneath the capitals, four are round, smooth and 
polished; that under the fighting men is decorated with a chevron motive (Fig. 2); that 
under the capital of the snakes and women is octagonal and that under the Cain and Abel 
capital is carved with a spiral made up of alternate Saint Andrew’s crosses and curious 
mandorla-shaped objects (Fig. 2). The entablatures supported by the columns on both 
sides are carved with various motives: palmette, rosette, leaf-and-tongue, billet molding, 
and others, all suggesting a possible derivation from classic or Gallo-Roman models. 

It has been surmised* that the artist who created the decoration of the Porta dello 
Zodiaco was working under the influence of Provencal models, this conclusion being based 
on the classic character of the ornamental motives already noted and on iconographic 
similarities between the capital of the women with breasts and feet being bitten by serpents 
and the representation of the punishment of the vice of Luxury at Moissac. However, the 
suggestion of another author’ seems more plausible, namely, that such similarities which 
exist throughout the Lombard, Provengal, and Auvergnate schools are due rather to 
derivation from a common source, namely monuments of the Gallo-Roman period. Cer- 
tainly it is in such monuments that the source of the figure style is to be found; the heavy 
bodies with awkward, clumsy hands and the heads much too large proportionately. (Figs. 
7 and 12). Furthermore, the animals with tails ending in leaves or sprays of foliage 
(Fig. 13) are derived from the same source and are to be found passim in eleventh century 
sculpture, notably the portal of S. Ambrogio of Milan. The siren with a double tail is 
also found in various places in North Italy which date from the period, as for example in 
the Chiesa di S. Secondo in Cortazzone,” where it is also used on a capital. In the 
foliate ornament there is a suggestion of Byzantine influence as if the sculptor were copying 
an ivory model or reducing a manuscript style to stone. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that there are certain characteristics of the Sacra 
sculpture which point to a French origin. The interlace surrounding the Signs of the 
Zodiac (Fig. 11) is covered with a pearled ornament that is typical of the sculpture of 
Toulouse. It is also seen in the representation of the constellation DELTOTON (Fig. 5). 
This characteristic of Toulousan models can be observed ina capital from Languedoc now 
in the Louvre (Fig. 18) which dates from somewhat later in the century but is characteristic 

of the sculpture of the region in this respect. The foliate ornament of the Sacra sculpture 
(Figs. 9 and 10) also shows a relationship to French models, as in a capital from the cloister 

of La Daurade in Toulouse” in which it will be seen that the rinceau is made up largely of 
stems, with the leaves used only sparingly but in very much the same way as in the Sacra 
foliate ornament, i. e., hooking over the stems. 

The appearance of French influence in the sculpture of the Sacra S. Michele is not to be 
wondered at in view of the many connections already noted with the southern part of 


8. A.K. Porter, Lombard Architecture, 111, p. 347. 10. Venturi; Storia dell’ arte italiana, III, p. 121. 
9. Louis Bréhier, L’Homme dans la sculpture romane, 11, For illustration, see Hamann, Sidfranzdsische Pro- 
Paris, 1927, pp. 25 f. torenaissance, p. 47, fig. 85. 
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France at the time in question. It is most interesting, however, to observe it playing a 
part in the development of Italian decoration at such an early date, and its further spread 
through Lombardy will be noted. The wanderings of the Maestri Comacini are an example 
of one of the means by which artistic ideas were disseminated at that time, and that 
artists of foreign training should be found in Italy is not at all surprising, particularly in a 
center of such great importance on the pilgrimage route to Rome as the Sacra must have 
been. 

A number of elements in the sculpture of the Porta dello Zodiaco suggest that it did not 
always occupy the exact position in which it is now found, notably the disagreement of 
the various parts of the cornice resting on the columns, the complete absence of one 
column on the south side and the shattered condition of the small applied pilaster on the 
same side. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the portal as a whole dates from 
one period and that it was the concept of one mind. The agreement of figure style throughout 
points to this as does the appearance in reliefs, capitals, and bases alike of a braid motive 
which furnishes a frame for the reliefs of constellations on the south side of the portal 
(Figs. 7 and 8) and a transition from columns to capitals and bases (Figs. 15, 16, and 17). 

From an iconographic point of view the portal presents a number of distinctly original 
elements. Malladra and Ranieri’* have interpreted the representations on the capitals as a 
very complex symbolic portrayal of the seven capital sins. This conjecture is based on 
the inscription on the south pilaster: HOC OPVS INTENDAT QVISQVIS BONVS 
EXI . . . AT, and is carried through in a highly esoteric manner by the authors. It 
does not, however, take into account the presence of the various constellations, and inas- 
much as the inscription quoted is used in very close connection with them, the idea pro- 
posed by the authors would have to be expanded somewhat to account for their existence. 
However, these constellations, quite apart from any symbolic value they may possess, are 
of very great interest in that they are probably the earliest sculptured zodiac in Roman- 
esque art. In Italy there is but one other carved zodiac of this period, the one on the central 
portal of Piacenza Cathedral, dating at least after 1122, as will be seen; such cycles as 
those at Modena and S. Zeno of Verona represent the labors of the months rather than 
the signs of the zodiac. Furthermore, the outstanding examples of the zodiac in French 
Romanesque sculpture are of a later date than that of the Sacra; that at Vézelay dates 
after 1120, and that at Autun from 1146. Thus there seems no adequate reason for not 
considering the Sacra S. Michele zodiac as the earliest carved Romanesque example in 
existence, dating, i. e., circa 1120. 

In addition to this, the constellations on the south pilaster (Figs. 5-8) are quite without 
parallel in Romanesque sculpture in Italy or elsewhere. In fact, the only other places in 
which representations of these constellations have been found at all are in the illustrated 
Aratus manuscripts such as St. Gall Codex 250, Montecassino Codex 3, and Berne 
Stadtbibliothek No. 88." The writings of this author were one of the foremost authorities 
on the subject of astronomical phenomena during the Middle Ages and are known to have 
existed in several monasteries. That an establishment of the size and power of the Sacra 


during the twelfth century should have possessed a copy of the writings would not be 
surprising. 


12. Op. cit., pp. 98 f. 13. In general: Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder, Berlin, 
1898. 
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The importance of the sculpture of the Porta dello Zodiaco has escaped the attention of 
most writers who have mentioned it. Zimmerman“ does not include it at all in his 
discussion of the school. Venturi’® has two poor reproductions of the capitals but he 
failed to appreciate the value of the pilaster sculpture, nor did he realize the importance 
of the signature on the north pilaster. Malladra and Ranieri** have reproduced illustrations 
of value and have interpreted the significance of the capitals, as mentioned above. They 
have also realized the importance of the signature on the north pilaster, which gives a clue 
to the sculptor’s further activity, but they have given neither illustrations nor explanation 
of the pilaster sculpture. Porter’? has derived most of his information from them, 
though differing in the reading of some of the inscriptions. Toesca’* considers the 
sculptures “assai rozze,” but thinks it quite possible that they are by the Niccold who 
left signed work at Ferrara. Krautheimer-Hess” speaks of the signature as being that 
of the Niccolé of the cathedrals of Ferrara and Verona and of S. Zeno in the latter place, 
but adds, “Die Kapitelle von Sagra S. Michele sind trotz dieser Inscrift nur schlechte 
Schularbeiten,” giving Toesca as authority. 

The facts which have been presented are sufficient to attest the importance of the 
sculptures under consideration. They are the first step of the development which was to 
produce the sculptural decoration of the cathedrals of Piacenza, Ferrara, Verona, and the 
church of S. Zeno in Verona; a development which was to have such far-reaching effects 
that the greatest monuments of early Gothic sculpture of the Ile-de-France felt its influence, 
as will be seen a little later. The relationship already pointed out between the capitals 
and pilaster sculpture is sufficient to discount Krautheimer-Hess’ statement that different 
hands are to be seen in the work. Furthermore, to one who has seen the sculptures there 
can be no doubt as to their quality. The vigorous design exhibited in the representation 
of the Lion (Fig. 11) and the precision and sharpness of the foliate ornament (Figs. 10 and 
and 13) are evidence that they are not mere “ Schularbeiten”’ but the work of a skilled and 
accomplished artist. 

That this artist was the Niccolé who has left his signature on the north pilaster of the 
portal is almost certain. To be sure, the inscription YVOS LEGITE VERSVS QVOS 
DESCRIPSIT NICHOLAVS mentions him only as the author of the verses but the close 
similarities existing between the Sacra sculptures and others which bear his signature 
leave no doubt that author and poet were one and the same. These similarities are found 
chiefly in the figure style and the foliate ornament, but the florid Latinisms in which the 
inscriptions are usually couched are frequently quite similar also. In fact it is upon 
a similarity between an inscription on the Sacra portal and one on Piacenza Cathedral, 
a similarity amounting almost to absolute identity, that the burden rests for attribution of 
the sculpture of the south portal of the latter to Niccold. 

This portal together with the other two of the west facade of the Cathedral of Piacenza 
dates from the first half of the twelfth century, the carved plaques and capitals on the 
columns and pilasters of the interior coming from somewhat later in the century. The 
portals themselves are all preceded by two-storied porches covered by tunnel vaults 


14. Oberitalische Plastik, Leipzig, 1895. 17. Op. cit., III, pp. 338 f. 
15. Storia dell’ arte italiana, III. 18. Storia dell’ arte, Turin, 1927, III, p. 889, note 17. 
16. Op. cit., pp. 81 f. 19. Op. cit., p. 258. 
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(Figs. 19-21). The lower stories of the north and south porches are supported by columns 
which rest on seated caryatids, while the center porch has crouching lions in the corre- 
sponding places. The north portal has an arcaded architrave with incidents from the early 
life of Christ represented in the bays, beginning with the Annunciation and ending with the 
Adoration of the Magi (Figs. 22-24). The orders of the archivolt above the architrave are 
decorated also, a rinceau in the first, a double-axe motive in the second, and a palmette 
in the outermost one (Fig. 25). A male and a female figure sustain both ends of the 
outer orders, nude to the left (Fig. 22) and clothed to the right. The lintel is supported 
by other caryatids and in the outer faces of the jambs are female figures, the one to the 
left inscribed PACIEN(CIA).” A series of rosettes and animals in rectangular medallions 
ornaments the outer side of the porch facade archivolt, with the Lamb of God in the key- 
stone (Fig. 19). In the spandrels of the porch facade are two full-length male figures, John 
the Evangelist to the north (Fig. 26) and John the Baptist to the south (Fig. 30), the latter 
identified by an inscribed scroll. 

The plan of the decoration of the south porch (Fig. 21) of the cathedral is similar but 
with different subject matter. On the architrave is portrayed the Life of Christ from the 
Presentation in the Temple through the Three Temptations in the Desert (Figs. 28 and 
29); the figures who sustain the orders of the portal archivolt are inscribed ABEL and 
CHAIM on the north end (Fig. 27); the southern ones (Fig. 29) are unidentified. On the 
outer faces of the jambs the figures are inscribed, PACIENCIA to the north and 
HUMILITAS to the south, while one of the caryatids upholding the lintel is inscribed 
AVA(RI)CIA. The spandrel figures of the south porch fagade are Elijah to the north and 


Enoch to the south (Fig. 31), again identified by means of inscribed scrolls. Between them 
is a modern carved inscription 


+ CENTVM VICENI DVO XPI POST MILLE FVERE 
ANNO CVM INCEPTVM FVIT HOC LAVDABILE TEMPLVM 


duplicating an earlier one painted in the same place which in turn was derived from an 
inscription cut in the base of one of the columns of the portal.” 

The only decoration of the central portal which dates from the period in question is the 
carving of the portal archivolts, the caryatids that sustain the lintel, the architraves of 
the porch, and the signs of the zodiac and the personifications of the sun, moon, stars, 
comet, and winds which are on the outer side of the porch archivolt (Fig. 20). The lintel 
reliefs, the spandrel figures, the capitals and columns of the lower porch and practically 
the whole of the upper porch are the result of the most recent restoration undergone by the 
cathedral, from 1894 to 1902. 

The problem of determining the date of the completion of the facade of Piacenza 
Cathedral is a difficult one, the solution of which depends chiefly on certain local chronicles. 
Foremost among these is the Chronicon Placentinum of Giovanni da Musso, in which the 
following entry occurs: 

‘‘ Anno Christi MCXXII. Ecclesia Major Placentiae incoepta fuit ad honorem B. Virginis 
Mariae & B. Justinae: unde versus Centum Viceni Duo Christi Mille fuere Anni, cum 


20. For illustration, see Krautheimer-Hess, op. cit., 21. Porter, op. cit., ITI, pp. 241 f. 
p. 272, fig. 45. 
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coeptum fuit hoc venerabile Templum.” * Another record, the Codagnelli Chronicle,” also 
gives the date of 1122 for the beginning of the construction of the cathedral. This 
chronicle is independent of that of Giovanni da Musso but apparently both were derived 
from the same source, which is now lost. In addition to the chronicles cited, the in- 
scription on the south porch already quoted gives the same date, 1122, for the beginning 
of the building. 

None of them, however, gives a date for its completion. The nearest approach to that 
is found in the Chronica Episcoporum Placentinorum,™ in which the statement is made 
that the cathedral was built under the bishop Adriano (1114-1142), which would give a 
period of twenty years for the completion of the structure. Furthermore, any date 
determined for the completion of the building from consecration dates is inconclusive. 
That of the 13th of October, 1123, cited by Giovanni da Musso as having been performed 
by Pope Calixtus II, is manifestly an error, as Poggiali, one of the foremost historians of 
the building, has correctly surmised, for it is known that Calixtus was in Benevento from 
the 12th of September until the 12th of October in 1123. This is proven by the fact that 
bulls bearing his signature were issued from that city on the 12th and 30th of September 
and the 7th and 12th of October.** Thus for him to have been in Piacenza on the day 
following the issuance of the last of these bulls in Benevento, the 13th of October, which 
is the consecration date given by the chronicler, would have been physically impossible. 
Porter’s suggestion,” which is based on Poggiali, that in copying the original chronicle an 
error in transcription occurred and that the date should have been 1132 instead of 1123, 
gives a possible date for the event. However, the corroboratory evidence which he brings 
forward for the later date, namely that the bull issued by Innocent II in the same year 
confirming the rights and privileges of the cathedral implies a consecration a short time 
before, is inconsiderable. It is quite possible that such bulls were frequently issued after 
consecrations but it does not follow that they were issued only under such circumstances. 
In fact they were frequently issued under others, as is shown by the bull issued by Calixtus 
II on the 1st of February, 1124, confirming the possessions of the Cathedral of Cremona 
at a time when the building itself is known to have been in ruins after the earthquake of 
2235.7 

This survey will be sufficient to show that the exact date of the completion of the fagade 
sculpture of Piacenza Cathedral** cannot be determined from available documentary evi- 
dence. The possibility of deriving it from comparison with other monuments remains. 
Grounds for such a comparison lie in the striking similarity in style between the sculptured 
architrave of the north portal of Piacenza and the sculptures of the jambs of the west portal 
of the church of S. Silvestro of Nonantola. The subject of the south jamb of the latter is the 
life of Christ from the Annunciation through the Presentation in the Temple just as in the 
Piacenza architrave. Furthermore, the stylistic qualities of the two monuments are so 
very similar as to make it seem probable that both are by the same hand. The type of 


22. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, XV1, 452. 27. U. Robert, op. cit., p. 253. 

23. Rerum Germanicarum Scriptores. 28. For a discussion of the dating of Piacenza Cathe- 

24. Muratori, R. J. S., XVI, 631. dral in Die figurale Plastik der Ostlombardei von r100 bis 

as. U. Robert, Histoire du Pape Calixte IJ, Paris and 1178, by Trude Krautheimer-Hess, in the Marburger 
Besangon, 1891. Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1928, see the review cited 


26. Op. cit., III, pp. 242. f. in note 1. 
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headdress worn by the women in the Visitation at Piacenza is quite close to that observed 
in the same scene at Nonantola (cf. Figs. 23 and 35). The calligraphic treatment of the 
edges of their overgarments is likewise the same. Each scene in the Nonantola sculpture 
is framed in two round arches supported by a corbel in the middle of the background while 
in the spandrel between is a small towrelle. In the arcade spandrels of the Piacenza lintel 
are tourelles almost exactly like those at Nonantola. The robes of the Piacenza figures 
fall in the same straight folds as are found at Nonantola, though in general the Piacenza 
style seems slightly more developed in the treatment of draperies. Furthermore, in the 
choice of decorative motives there are striking similarities between the two buildings. In the 
archivolts the middle order in each portal is decorated with a double-axe motive of the 
pin-wheel type (cf. Figs. 25 and 37). A portion of the rinmceau of the Nonantola portal 
archivolt and the whole decoration of the inner faces of the jambs (Fig. 36) is very close in 
style to that of the Piacenza north portal. It will be seen that in both, the interlaced stems 
are sheathed in leaves as contrasted with the type found at the Sacra S. Michele (Figs. 9 
and 10), the archivolt of the south portal at Piacenza (Fig. 27) and the archivolt of the 
Porta dei Principi of Modena Cathedral,” in which the stems play a predominant part in 
the design to the almost total exclusion of leaves. The existence of such similarities cannot 
be ascribed to mere coincidence. Between the sculptures of Nonantola and those of the 
Piacenza north portal there is a very close connection, so close that both must have been 
executed within a very short period of time. The slightly more developed quality of the 
Piacenza rinceau and drapery treatment would indicate that this work is somewhat later 
than that at Nonantola, but not more than a few years. 


The date of the Nonantola sculpture can be derived from an inscription carved on the 
lintel of the main portal (Fig. 37), which reads: 


+ SILVESTRI CELSI CECI DERVNT CVLMINA TEPL 
MILLE REDEPTORIS LAPSIS VERTIGINE SOLIS 

ANNI CENTENIS SEPTE NEC NON QVOQ. DENIS 
QVOD REFICI MAGNOS CEPIT POST QVATVOR ANNOS. 


In this is recorded the beginning of the present structure four years after the destruction 
of the preéxistant one in 1117, i. e., in 1121. This in itself is no better authority for the 
date of the Nonantola sculpture than that which has been given above for the Piacenza 
work. However, one of the most fundamental characteristics of Lombard Romanesque 
construction plays a very important part in dating both cycles, namely, that the usual 
practice was to commence building simultaneously at the east and west ends of the structure. 
This has been proven by Frankl® to have been the case in the building of Modena Cathedral 
and seems to have been the method followed throughout the region. This, then, gives a 
date of nearly 1121 for the sculpture of S. Silvestro of Nonantola, a fact of great —— 
for the dating of the sculpture of Piacenza, for as has been shown, the creation of the two 
works cannot be separated by any great length of time. : 


29. For an illustration of this latter, see Krautheimer- 30. Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1927. 
Hess, op. cit., p. 239, fig. 9. 
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The origin of the figure style of the Nonantola sculptures as well as that of the north 
portal of Piacenza, with the draperies falling in finely incised straight lines over bulky 
figures with heavy peasant-like faces, is to be found in the sculptures of the Cathedral of 
Modena by Wiligelmus. The relationship between the Nonantola figures and those of the 
Porta dei Principi cited above which relate the story of Gemignano, the patron saint of 
Modena, is very close. The attribution of both to the same hand is hardly possible, but 
it cannot be denied that there is a very striking resemblance between them. This is 
particularly noticeable in the drapery treatment and in the way the hands are carved with 
stiff peg-like fingers. Another point of similarity is the use of the double-axe in both, as a 
water pattern at Modena, and as the motive in one of the archivolt orders at Nonantola 
(Fig. 37). The rinceau of the S. Silvestro jambs does not resemble that of the Porta dei 
Principi very closely, but it is very close indeed to that of the west portal of Modena 
Cathedral. In fact, the Nonantola sculpture represents a development of the Modenese 
style, just as its characteristics have been taken over and refined in the north portal of 
Piacenza. Thus, this last named work is grouped with the school established by Wiligel- 
mus, the earliest school in Lombard sculpture of the twelfth century, characterized by 
heavy figures with over-large heads and hands, drapery in straight folds rendered by incised 
lines, and rinceau made up of leaf-sheathed stems enclosing animals and human figures 
in its coils. These characteristics appear first in the decoration of Modena Cathedral, 
dating from 1099 to 1120; going thence to Nonantola, where work was probably in progress 
from 1121 to 1124; and from there to Piacenza, which was being built from 1122 on, where 


it appears in the north portal. 


Also falling into this Wiligelmesque tradition is the figure of John the Evangelist in the 
north spandrel of the north porch of Piacenza (Fig. 26). The most cursory examination 
of the figure will reveal its similarity to those of the north architrave; the round head 
with heavy features, the straight drapery folds and the flowing edges having their counter- 
parts in many of the lintel figures, notably the Virgin in the Visitation. Furthermore, the 
similarity of this figure to the figures of prophets who uphold the dedication plaque of 
Modena Cathedral,** which bears Wiligelmus’ signature, is further confirmation of the 
derivation of the style of the north portal of Piacenza and at Nonantola from the work 
of the Modenese master. With all these considerations in mind, it can be safely stated 
that in the architrave of the north portal of Piacenza Cathedral and in the figure of John 
the Evangelist above in the spandrel, the hand of a native Lombard artist, trained in the 
Wiligelmus tradition, can be seen. 

Furthermore, in the decoration of the central portal of the west facade of Piacenza 
Cathedral, which is of the twelfth century, the same characteristics can be seen (Fig. 20). 
Thus, in the rimceau of the portal archivolt the stem heavily sheathed in leaves is to be 
observed (Fig. 33). In the caryatid under the south end of the lintel, inscribed AVARCIA, 
the facial type of the Wiligelmus tradition is represented (Fig. 34). The same is to be said 
of the figures in the representations of the signs of the zodiac on the facade of the porch 
(Fig. 32), notably that of Virgo, which is very close in facial type and drapery treatment 
to the female figures on the north portal lintel. Thus, it is that the north and central 


31. See Krautheimer-Hess, op. cit., p. 237, fig. 7. 
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FIG. 29 
Piacenza, Cathedral: Lintel of South Portal on West Facade 








FIG. 30 FIG. 31 Fic. 
Piacenza, Cathedral: West Facade: John the Baptist in South Spandrel of North Porch; 
Enoch in South Spandrel of South Porch; Signs of the Zodiac in Middle Porch 





FIG. 33 FIG. 34 
Piacenza, Cathedral: Middle Portal of West Facade: Detail of Archivolt Carving; 
Caryatid Supporting South End of Lintel 
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portals of the Piacenza fagade represent the sculptural tradition which is associated with 
the name of Wiligelmus of Modena. 

In the architrave of the southern portal (Figs. 28 and 29) a totally different style is to 
be seen. Its relationship to the tradition of Wiligelmus consists only in the broadest 
generalities. The closest ones are to be observed in the small éourelles in the spandrels of 
the framing arcade, which are similar to those in the north architrave and the Nonantola 
jambs, and in the employment of the double-axe to decorate the middle order of the portal 
archivolt. In the figure style, on the contrary, it is clear that the authorship is entirely 
different from that of the north architrave. The folds of the drapery are round and bulbous, 
not the straight, sharp ones which have been identified as devloping from Wiligelmus’ 
formula. Furthermore, they are frequently agitated without any clear motivation, as in 
the figure of Humilitas in the south jamb (Fig. 29). The figures themselves do not bulk as 
large in the frame of the arcade as do those of the north architrave and their proportions 
are better, but in their apparent movement they do not contribute to a sound architectonic 
effect. Particularly is this to be noticed in the figure of Joseph in the Flight into Egypt, 
where he is represented as stepping behind one of the pillars of the arcade. The same lack 
of architectonic concept can be observed in the way the dove is made to descend behind 
the arch of the arcade in the scene of the Baptism. In this detail, the sculptor of the 
southern architrave is directly opposed to his co-worker of the northern one. The latter 
brings his figures out of the relief ground and makes the action take place before, rather than 
behind, the arcade. Nor does he hesitate to break out one column entirely, in the Adoration 
of the Magi (Fig. 24), whereas the sculptor of the south lintel would undoubtedly have 
made the action go behind it. Such characteristics as these serve to distinguish the styles 
of the two lintels. 

A very similar distinction exists between the figure of John the Evangelist in the north 
spandrel of the north porch (Fig. 26) and that of John the Baptist in the south spandrel 
of the same porch (Fig. 30). The former has been identified as belonging to the Wiligelmus 
tradition. The latter is characterized by drapery folds that are round and puffy and are 
drawn across the body in diagonal lines instead of being sharp and allowed to hang 
straight. The face is an oval instead of the round one seen on the evangelist. The lower 
edge of the robe flies up at the right instead of falling in a slightly rippling line around the 
feet as in the Wiligelmus tradition. Furthermore, it is to be observed that the figures of 
Enoch and Elijah in the spandrels of the south porch have the same characteristics as does 
the Baptist. Thus it is clear that between the figure of the evangelist and the three other 
porch spandrel figures the same stylistic distinctions exist that have been observed in the 
lintels of the portals, In fact, it is not impossible that the evangelist is by the same man 
who carved the north architrave and that the other three are by the sculptor of the south 
one. There are certain differences, it is true, between lintel and spandrel figures, notably 
in the drapery, which is slipshod in the south architrave when compared with the Enoch 
in the south spandrel of the same porch, nor do most of the round dull faces of the scenes 
seem to have much in common with those of the three spandrel figures that have been 
grouped together. However, these differences can be explained on the grounds of the 
difference in size of the figures. Those in the spandrels are half life-size and carved almost 
in the round, whereas the lintel figures are small and in comparatively low relief. This 
execution, which would be adequate for details in the larger figures, produces an entirely 
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different effect in the smaller ones of the architrave and gives them their singularly loose 
and baggy appearance. 

With the nature of the distinction in style between the lintels of the north and south 
portals of Piacenza Cathedral in mind, it is possible to determine the origin of the 
characteristics of the latter as well as of the former. The obvious connection of the northern 
one with the school of Wiligelmus is not open to question. It is equally obvious that the 
south one is of an entirely different character. The original source of the style found there 
and in the spandrel figures associated with it is in the sculpture of South France, more 
specifically Toulouse. The design of the portal of the south transept of St.-Sernin in that 
city is almost identical with that of the lower stories of the Piacenza porches except for the 
fact that the whole structure is in the plane of the wall instead of projecting outward. The 
figures of Sts. James and Peter are to be noted in the spandrels above the portal in 
a position corresponding to that of the porch spandrel figures of Piacenza. Nor is the 
similarity between the two examples limited to architectural location, for we observe in 
the St.-Sernin figures the same agitated drapery in coarse, roll-like folds cutting across the 
body that is characteristic of the Piacenza south lintel and spandrel figures. The date of the 
St.-Sernin sculpture cannot be determined with any more exactitude than can that of the 
Piacenza portals, but there is a certain amount of evidence concerning it. Comparison 
of the ambulatory reliefs with those of Moissac gives a date of approximately 1110 for 
the beginning, and there is a consecration date of 1119, at which time they can be assumed 
to have been nearly completed at least. The general style of the sculpture that escaped 
restoration at the hands of Viollet-le-Duc in 1855 is such as to suggest a date in the first 
quarter of the twelfth century. Thus, it would have been quite possible for the ideas 
incorporated in the St.-Sernin portal to have entered the repertory of one of the itinerant 
artists of the period and to have spread into North Italy by 1120. 

That something of this sort must have occurred is almost beyond doubt. The Toulousan 
characteristics of the figures of Enoch, Elijah, and John the Baptist in the Piacenza porch 
spandrels are so strong as to make it seem almost possible that they were carved by a man 
who had received his training in a Toulousan atelier, and was not merely borrowing them 
or blindly copying a model. The hair and beard conventions of the Piacenza spandrel 
figures show this quite clearly, as does also the use of a pearled ornament for halo and 
garment margins. This latter is particularly prominent in the figure of Enoch in the south 
spandrel of the south porch (Fig. 31). Furthermore in the rinceau of the south portal 
archivolt (Fig. 27) an exceedingly close connection with Toulouse is to be observed. Com- 
pared to that in the archivolt of the north portal (Fig. 25) it is much lighter, owing to the 
fact that the interlacing stems coiled around animals make up the whole design with the 
leaves relegated to filling in the angles, whereas the north portal rinceau, as has been 
pointed out already, has the stems sheathed in leaves, giving it a full, heavy appearance. 
Now if the south portal rinceau be compared with that of a capital from the cloister of 
La Daurade in Toulouse,** the origin of its style will be seen at once. Even such details 
as the way in which the leaves hook over the stems point to a common origin for both the 
south portal rinceau and the La Daurade capital. 


32. Hamann, op. cit., p. 47, fig. 85. 
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The question as to how this foreign style came to make its appearance in Piacenza is 
answered by an inscription on the lintel of the south portal which reads HOC OPVS 
INTENDAT QVISQVIS BONVS EXIT ET INTRAT, identical save for the filling in 
of the last two words with the inscription carved by Niccolé on the south pilaster of the 
Porta dello Zodiaco of the Sacra di S. Michele. Furthermore, there are close stylistic 
connections between the two monuments. The use of pearled ornament in the Sacra 
decoration has been noted before (Fig. 11) and has been observed passim in the south 
portal of Piacenza; the similarity of the foliate ornament of the earlier monument and 
that in the Piacenza south archivolt is obvious (Figs. 9, 10, and 27); moreover, the figure 
style in the two places is very similar. A comparison of the head of the representation of 
Eridanus on the Sacra portal (Fig. 7) with that of the Virgin in the Flight into Egypt 
(Fig. 28) on the Piacenza architrave will show a marked resemblance between the two; 
Orion on the Sacra portal (Fig. 5) has a head very like that of John the Baptist in the 
Baptism on the Piacenza lintel (Fig. 28); likewise, the face of the twin to the left in 
Gemini of the Sacra sculpture (Fig. 12) is very close to that of Joseph in the Presentation 
in the Temple at Piacenza. The drapery formula in the two places is also very similar, 
with its folds in bulbous rolls rather than the fine lines seen in the drapery of the north 
portal, and frequently cutting across the figure instead of hanging in straight vertical lines 
as in the latter. Details which show this resemblance are to be observed in a comparison 
of the figure of Eridanus at the Sacra (Fig. 7) and that of the Christ Child in the Flight 
into Egypt (Fig. 28): the drapery treatment of the upper thigh is almost exactly the same 
in both. The heavy, round drapery folds in the Twins (Fig. 12) are very close to those of 
almost all the figures in the Piacenza south portal sculpture. In general, however, the 
Piacenza drapery formula seems more advanced than does that of the Sacra. Thus, in 
the former the flying fold so characteristic of Toulousan sculpture appears quite often 
(Figs. 29 and 30), while in the latter it is not found at all. This is further evidence of the 
later date of the Piacenza sculptures, evidence which can be corroborated by a comparison 
of the rinceaux in the two monuments (Figs. 9, 10, and 27): the Piacenza example will be 
seen to be more developed than that of the Sacra. If still further evidence of the close 
connection between these two monuments be required, it can be seen in the pillar of the 
arcade of the Piacenza lintel which separates the First and Second Temptations and that 
at the very end of the lintel (Fig. 29), on which the same braided pattern is used that was 
observed before to frame the constellations on the south pilaster of the Porta dello Zodiaco 
(Figs. 7 and 8), and on certain of the capitals and bases also (Figs. 15, 16, and 17). 

In addition to these stylistic connections between the Sacra di S. Michele and the 
Cathedral of Piacenza, there is an iconographic connection: in both places there are carved 
representations of the zodiac. Stylistically these representations have nothing in common, 
for, as has been pointed out, the Piacenza zodiac seems to be the work of a sculptor trained 
in the Wiligelmus tradition (Figs. 20 and 32). However, it is worthy of note that these 
are the only two sculptured examples of the zodiac signs in the whole of North Italy which 
date from this period. There are, it is true, representations of the Labors of the Months 
at Modena, Parma, and S. Zeno of Verona; but they are all from a period later in the 
century. Furthermore, there is a distinction to be made between the subject matter in 
the last named places and that of the Sacra and Piacenza decoration. Thus, another link 
is added to the connection between the first two known works of the sculptor Niccold, a 
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connection which can be established on palaeographic, iconographic, and stylistic grounds 
and which can hardly be gainsaid on any of them. 

Thus it is that in the north and south portals of Piacenza Cathedral, the construction 
of which can be dated between 1122 and 1142 by the Chronicle of the Bishops of Piacenza 
the two most vigorous traditions of the early twelfth century are represented, that of 
Wiligelmus of Modena in the architrave of the north portal and the figure of John the 
Evangelist in the north spandrel of the north porch facade, and that of Toulouse through 
the intermediary personality of Niccolé and the sculpture of the Sacra di S. Michele in the 
south portal architrave and the three remaining porch spandrel figures. In figure style, 
in drapery treatment, in the use of incidental decoration such as the pearled ornament, 
and in the execution of rinceaux, the distinction between the two portals is very clear. 
The part which Niccolé himself played in the actual carving of the sculpture seems to be 
limited to the south portal lintel and archivolts and the three spandrel figures of Enoch, 
Elijah, and John the Baptist. It is possible, however, that he may have been in charge 
of the whole decorative scheme, for, as has been seen, the zodiac of the central portal shows 
a connection with his earlier work, even though its execution cannot be attributed to him. 
That this should be the case is not surprising. Coming as he did from the commission to 
decorate one of the foremost abbeys of Europe, his position among contemporary artists 
must have been one to command respect. 

At the same time, his own style must have been strongly affected by the vigorous 
tradition established by Wiligelmus of Modena, a style with which he came into contact 
here in Piacenza in the sculpture of the north portal. That this was undoubtedly the case 
is shown by the next work attributed to him, the decoration of the main portal of the west 
facade of the Cathedral of Ferrara. 

In this work a signed and dated monument that can be specifically attributed to Niccold 
is encountered for the first time. On the porch which precedes the portal (Fig. 38) the date 
of the structure is given in a Leonine inscription: 


+AN NO MIL LE NO CEN TE NO TER QVO QVE DE NO 
+QVIN QVE SV PER LATIS STRVITVR DO MVS HECPIETATIS. 


In addition to the date given here, entries in two contemporary chronicles speak of the 
fact that the bishop of Ferrara moved his seat from the bank of the river opposite the one 
now occupied by the cathedral to the present site in 1135. One of these is an Italian source 
quoted by Citadella in his Indice, the other is the chronicle of the Este family, known as 
‘the Amnales Ferrarienses. Both are of value in supporting Porter’s* and Frankl’s™ 
interpretation of the above inscription, viz., that the building was actually complete at 
that date. Hamann® and Zimmerman*® translate the phrase SV PER LATIS (most 
naturally taken with quinque in an ablative absolute: “adding five’) “diber den Funda- 
menten” but in the light of the chronicles this is manifestly impossible. However, that 
the portal as a whole was certainly finished by 1141 is implied by a document of that 
date, cited by Mancini,*’ which is inscribed “‘sub porticu Ecclesiae Sancti Georgii.” 


33- Op. cit., II, p. 407. 36. Op. cit., p. 77. 
34. Die friihmittelalterliche und romanische Baukunst, 37. Compendio della storia sacra e politica di Ferrara, 
p. 214. II, 1808, p. 17. 


35- Op. cit., p. 60. 

















FIG. 35 Fic. 36 





FIG. 37 


Nonantola, S. Silvestro: Portal of West Facade: Visitation on South Jamb; Detail of Jamb Carving; 
Tympanum 
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In addition to this soundly established chronological position for the cathedral, the 
authorship of the sculpture is equally well authenticated. In two different places Niccold 
is mentioned as the sculptor. The first of these is on the tympanum of the west portal 
of the cathedral (Fig. 40) in an inscription which reads 


+ARTIFICE GNARV Q(VI) SCULPSERIT HEC NICHLAV 
+HVC CVRRENTES LAVDENT P(ER) SC(V)LA GENTES. 


The second is the famous mosaic inscription which has been the center of much controversy, 
due, chiefly, to the fact that the inscription is the earliest known example of verse in 
Italian. Details of this controversy (which has contributed to the archeological knowledge 
of the cathedral as much as to the early history of the Italian language) are given by 
Porter,** who also publishes references to all the principal documents dealing with the 


history of the building. The form finally determined upon as the original one of the 
mosaic inscription is as follows: 


LI MILE CENTO TRENTA CENQE NATO 
FO QTO TENPLO A. S. GOGIO DONATO 
DA GLELMO CIPTADIN P(ER) SO AMORE 
E NE’FO LOP(ER)A NICOLAO SCOLPTORE. 


In addition to identifying the sculptor of the decoration of the cathedral as Niccold, this 
inscription verifies the date given for its construction on the porch fagade. It has the value 
of a contemporary chronicle, for the style of the fragment of mosaic from the cathedral 
published by Agnelli*® is unquestionably that of the twelfth century. 


The sculpture which can be assigned to Niccold is that of the first story of the porch in 
front of the main portal of the west fagade, the tympanum and archivolt decoration, and 
the figures and ornament in the jambs of the splayed portal (Figs. 38 and 42). In the 
tympanum is an equestrian relief of St. George, the patron saint of the cathedral, slaying 
the dragon (Fig. 40). The arched orders surmounting the tympanum are decorated with 
various motives, including a rope molding, the double-axe, and a heavy foliate design, 
following the same general plan as the portals of Piacenza. The architrave is supported 
by heavy jambs with caryatid figures on the inner faces, and is itself decorated with an 
arcade of eight bays which encloses scenes from the early life of Christ (Fig. 40). The 
sides of the splayed portal are lined with slender colonnettes alternating with pilasters; 
the colonnettes are ornamented with patterns used throughout the Niccol6 tradition, while 
in the pilasters are figures carved in high relief representing the Annunciation and the 
four major prophets who foretold the coming of Christ (Fig. 38). The space unoccupied 
by these figures is filled with rosettes and grotesques framed in squares on the inner 
pilasters on either side, in oblongs with semicircular heads in the outer ones. In addition 
to this, the porch fagade is ornamented with a row of rosettes in square frames following 
the archivolt, while the Lamb of God is carved on the keystone (Fig. 38). In the spandrels 
of the porch fagade are John the Baptist to the right and John the Evangelist to the left 
(Figs. 43 and 44), as on the north porch of Piacenza. The porch itself is supported by four 


38. Op. cit., II, pp. 408 ff. 39. Ferrara e Pomposa, p. 160. 
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columns, each made up of four colonnettes which have been carved to look as if they were 
knotted in the middle (Fig. 38). The two outer columns rest on seated caryatids, which in 
turn rest on the backs of lions. The inner columns rest on the haunches of the lions. 
These supports are all modern but are copied after the originals.“ Supporting the inner 
ends of the porch architraves are squatting caryatids. The inscription on the springing 
of the porch vault records the reconstruction of 1830. 

This definitely dated monument represents the maturity of Niccolé’s art and shows the 
successful fusion of the various elements which make it up, some from the earlier style of 
Wiligelmus of Modena, others from the school of Toulouse, and yet others which must 
be considered his own contribution. The decorative elements are those which show the 
most resemblance to Wiligelmus’ tradition. In the use of the double-axe in the order of 
the tympanum archivolt a characteristic first introduced into Lombard sculpture by the 
Modenese master is recognized. Equally definitely associated with him is the type of 
foliage used in the tympanum archivolt immediately contiguous to the band bearing 
Niccold’s signature. It is characterized by the stems sheathed with leaves and is a develop- 
ment of the type of rinceau found in the jambs and archivolt of the main portal of Modena 
Cathedral; it is also closely related to the rinceau in the jambs of S. Silvestro of Nonantola 
(Fig. 37) and in the archivolt of the north portal of Piacenza (Fig. 25). The appearance 
of this type of foliate ornament in Niccolé’s decorative repertory can be explained only 
on the grounds of a strong influence from the Wiligelmus tradition. As has been seen, the 
type which he used at the Sacra di S. Michele (Figs. 9 and 10) and in the south portal of 
Piacenza (Fig. 27) is closely allied to that of Toulouse with its more open interlace of bare 
stems and only casual use of leaves. However, at least ten years elapsed between the 
Piacenza sculpture and that of Ferrara, during which time ample opportunity for a develop- 
ment in the style of the sculptor would have been offered, and that some such thing actually 
took place is apparent from the difference between the Piacenza south portal archivolt 
and that of Ferrara. Also in the Wiligelmus tradition are the caryatids at Ferrara, par- 
ticularly those which support the lintel of the portal and the inner ends of the porch 
architraves. The development of these figures from the caryatid that supports the 
mandorla of God in the scene of the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel on the facade of Modena 
Cathedral is obvious. Another item which is now a characteristic of Niccold’s sculpture 
and which is derived from that of Wiligelmus is the use of towrelles in the spandrels of the 
arcade which frames the reliefs of the lintel (Fig. 40). This can be traced back as far as 
the prophet figures in the jambs of the west portal of Modena, from which it passes into 
the jamb reliefs of S. Silvestro of Nonantola (Fig. 35). Brought from there to Piacenza 
by the sculptor of the north portal architrave (Figs. 23 and 24) it comes in contact with 
the Niccolé tradition and is adopted by Niccold himself in the architrave of the south portal 
(Figs. 28 and 29). From thence it comes to Ferrara and is used by Niccold subsequently 
in his two other commissions: the sculpture of the west fagade of the cathedral and S. Zeno 
of Verona. 

The Toulousan element in the decoration of Ferrara is noted principally in the figure 
style and, more specifically, in the drapery treatment. A survey of the monuments which 


40. Agnelli, Ferrara: Porta di Chiese, di Palazzi, di 41. Bertoni, Atlante Storico-Paleografico del Duomo di 
Case, pp. 21 f. The original columns with their caryatid Modena, Modena, 1909, VI. See also Krautheimer-Hess, 
supports are now in the lobby of the cathedral. op. cit., p. 234, fig. 3. 
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can be considered native Lombard products will show that the treatment of drapery in 
them is a functional one, i. e., whenever the drapery indicates motion, it is because the 
figure it surrounds is supposed to be in action. The tautly stretched robes of the kneeling 
Magus in the Adoration on the north architrave of Piacenza Cathedral (Fig. 24) are an 
example of this; another is the figure of Cain in the Murder of Abel on the fagade of 
Modena Cathedral.“ Yet another characteristic of the native Lombard drapery is the 
way in which it expands outward around the feet. This can be seen in any of the clothed 
figures on the fagade of Modena Cathedral, in the jambs of S. Silvestro of Nonantola 
(Fig. 35), and in the north architrave of Piacenza (Figs. 22-24). With these characteristics 
in mind, it is plain that the draperies of the Ferrara portal figures do not belong to the 
native Lombard tradition. Particularly is this the case with those in the jambs, where a 
considerable movement is suggested, notably in the Virgin (Fig. 45), even though she is 
supposed to be standing quite still. This impression is given by the broad elliptical surface 
which slants across the thighs, for it is perfectly obvious that the figure is conceived as 
standing quite still in its niche. Equally unmotivated is the agitation of the robes of the 
angel. The curling up of the edge of the draperies of the figure of John the Baptist in the 
porch spandrel at Ferrara (Fig. 44) and the tightening in of the lower robes around the feet 
and ankles is similarly unfunctional. The same characteristics are to be found in the 
architrave figures (Fig. 40) though not to such a degree, the difference being due to the 
difference in size of the figures and in the height of the relief. However, the skirt of the 
shepherd farthest to the left of the spectator in the Annunciation to the Shepherds swings 
forward in a way which could not possibly be attributed to his action. Likewise, the skirt 
of the Virgin in the Flight into Egypt swings forward instead of backward as it should. 
The appearance of details such as these in the figures of the jambs, architrave, and spandrels 
can leave no doubt that they are all in the same style and that the dates of their creation 
cannot have been separated by any great length of time. 

As was mentioned in connection with the discussion of the architrave of the south portal 
of Piacenza, the drapery formula here observed is very close to that of the Toulousan 
school of sculpture of this period. In the figures of the south transept portal of St.-Sernin, 
the folds crossed sharply over the body, the fluttering edges, and the closing in of the lower 
robes around the feet and ankles are to be noted passim. The jamb sculptures from the 
portal of the Chapter House of St.-Etienne of Toulouse“ show the same characteristics. 
The resemblances between these figures and those of the Ferrara portal have often been 
noted, as well as a very close connection between them (notably those in the architrave) 
and the spandrel figures of the south portal of Piacenza Cathedral and the sculptures of the 
Porta dello Zodiaco of the Sacra di S. Michele. The characteristics in these which have 
been pointed out as Toulousan, the careless, agitated, unmotivated draperies with crossed 
folds and fluttering edges, and the waving hair, outstanding characteristics of the Piacenza 
sculpture, are equally present at Ferrara. To these characteristics can be added the 
pearled ornament of the nimbi of the Virgin and Angel of the Annunciation at Ferrara; 
noted before in the figure of Enoch in the south spandrel of the south porch of Piacenza 


42. Bertoni, Atlante Storico-Artistico del Duomo di 43. Krautheimer-Hess, of. cit., p. 234, fig. 3. 
Modena, Modena, 1921, pp. 8-9. See also Krautheimer- 44. A.K. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrim- 
Hess, op. cit., p. 236, fig. 5. age Roads, pls. 435-443. 
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(Fig. 31), it was there identified as Toulousan. Also coming from this tradition is the 
manner in which the Ferrara figures are set in their niches. It will be noted that they are 
completely within the mass of the pilasters they occupy and that they are placed in them 

in such a way that the outer corner of the pilaster would pass through the nose of the figure 

were it to be continued. Furthermore, in some of them, notably Jeremiah (Fig. 46), the 

Annunciate Angel, and Isaiah, this vertical line is emphasized by the position of the hands, 

the legs, and the edge of the inscribed scroll. The Toulousan quality of this pose cannot 
be questioned if the Ferrara figures are compared with those in the Museum of Toulouse 
formerly on the jambs of the Chapter House of St.-Etienne. Yet another Toulousan 
quality in the Ferrara jambs can be recognized in the posture of Jeremiah, who stands 
with his legs crossed in the same way as do the above-mentioned figures from St.-Etienne. 

To say as does Krautheimer-Hess* in speaking of similar figures on the facade of the 
Cathedral of Verona, “Die gekreuzte Beinstellung freilich kommt in dieser Zeit hdufig vor, 
sie gestattet keine bindenden Schliisse’’ is to reveal a misunderstanding of the chronology 
involved. To besure, sucha characteristic exists in the Ile-de-France and Spain at this time, 
but that it is the result of Toulousan influence in those places also is unquestionable. It 
may be argued that the sculptures of the west front of St.-Denis, which were being carved 
about this time, 1133-1135, may be the origin of the inspiration for the Ferrara figures. 

But the above comparison of the latter with the Toulouse figures, and the chronological 
factor involved, leave no doubt as to the ultimate Languedocian origin of this characteristic 
of the Ferrara figures. 

Iconographically, the Ferrara portal presents little that is new. Thus the architrave 
reliefs represent a condensation of the two architraves at Piacenza, taking four scenes 
from the north one and three from the south. The use of a figure in the tympanum is an 
innovation in the Niccolé tradition, and is one of the earliest examples known in Roman- 
esque sculpture of an attempt to compose to fill a lunette space. To be sure, there is 
sculpture in the semicircular space over the west portal of S. Silvestro of Nonantola 
(Fig. 37) but the arrangement of figures there could hardly be graced by the name of 
composition.. The Ferrara St. George, on the other hand, even though it is undoubtedly 
one of the earliest tympanum figures of the period, represents a solution of the problem 
presented by such a space which is eminently satisfactory and is one of the outstanding 
contributions of Niccolé to the tradition which bears his name (Fig. 40). The disposition 
of the dragon’s tail in one corner of the bottom and the turning of his head to make his 
projecting ears fill the other show the sculptor to have been well aware of the qualities 
which a composition for a semicircular space should possess. At the same time, the way 
in which the head and sword of the rider break through the upper edge of the lunette is 
evidence that the artist did not allow himseif to be restricted by the limitations imposed 
by it. In fact, the degree of sophistication shown by Niccold in this tympanum group 
would have been a credit to an artist three hundred years later. It would have been 
difficult for the masters of the High Renaissance to have improved upon the composition 
for its general effectiveness. Not even the most subtle creations of Raphael and Andrea 
del Sarto can excel it in the way the full value of the curved space as an architectonic 
feature is retained without impairing the quality of the group contained in it. 


45. Op. cit., p. 256. 
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—Ferrara, Cathedral: Tympanum in Portal of West Facade 
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Fic. 41—Verona, S. Zeno: Tympanum in Portal of West Facade 








FIG. 44 FIG. 45 
Ferrara, Cathedral: West Facade: Daniel in North Jamb of Portal; John the Evangelist and 
John the Baptist in Spandrels of Porch; Caryatid and the Virgin in South Jamb of Portal 





Fic. 46 FIG. 47 Fic. 48 
Ferrara, Cathedral: Jeremiah in North Jamb of Portal of West Facade 
Verona, S. Zeno: John the Evangelist and John the Baptist in Spandrels of Porch on West Facade 
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No less important than the tympanum sculpture, and of even greater significance from 
its influence on other styles, is Niccold’s concept of the portal as a whole. The use of 
human figures to ornament the jambs of a portal can be noted elsewhere, as at Modena 
and Cremona. However, the motive is turned into an arthitectural one for the first time 
at Ferrara, the figures seeming to actually play the part of supports in the jambs. The 
characteristic which contributes the most to this effect is the way in which the figures are 
embedded, as has been described above, so that their vertical lines continue the structural 
axis. The same respect for the architectural function of the sculpture is seen in the arcaded 
lintel of the portal at Ferrara. In the Piacenza lintels, figures are represented as passing 
behind the pillars of the arcade into the next scene or in front of them or, in one case, the 
pillar is removed entirely (Fig. 24). At Ferrara the figures are all made to conform to the 
space in which they are supposed to exist. The greatness of Niccold’s art here consists in 
his ability to give them their utmost quality as sculpture and at the same time to permit 
the architecture its full value. Thus, the Adoration of the Magi is represented in the very 
center of the architrave with a column passing through it (Fig. 40) and the architectonic 
function of the arcade is left unimpaired. Furthermore, as sculpture the work is in no way 
weakened by the presence of this column in the middle of the scene; in fact, the sculptor 
has planned the effect as a whole so skillfully that it is not even noticed unless looked for. 
One critic has argued that the different concept of space in the Piacenza architraves 
is indication of a later date than that of Ferrara,** a contention which is based partially on 
another statment by the same author concerning the date of the Piacenza sculpture which 
reads as follows: “Dass das Weihedatum (vor 1124) sich nur auf den Baubeginn beziehen 
kann, ergibt sich mit Sicherheit daraus, dass die plastischen Arbeiten am Bau [Piacenza 
Cathedral] den Tiirsturz von Ferrara von 1135 voraussetzen.’’*’ The fallacy in the date of 
1124 for the consecration of Piacenza has been discussed before and need not be taken up 
again. However, the assumption that the Piacenza sculpture presupposes that of Ferrara 
is equally fallacious. It ignores completely the fact that the whole development in sculpture 
at this time was tending away from the qualities which the author quoted above advances 
as reasons for its later date than the Ferrara decoration. This can readily be verified by 
examining contemporary sculptural developments in France. At the date of the Ferrara 
portal, 1133-1141, taking the outside dates, the sculpture of the west front of St.-Denis 
was being carved. Fifteen years later, the Portail Royal of Chartres was completed. In 
these two examples there can be no question of space conception: it is completely non- 
existent. The figures are created in such a way as to leave no doubt that their primary 
function is architectonic. The nearer they approach actual representation, the farther 
they fall short of that ideal. To consider the bulky figures of the Piacenza architraves as 
later than those which grace the Ferrara portal is to fail to acknowledge this sculptural 
development, as well as to question the soundest of archeological evidence. Furthermore, 
it is to fail to recognize one of the most salient characteristics of proto-Gothic sculpture, 
i. e., the use of the figures as a part of the architecture instead of their application to the 
surface of the building in a purely unfunctional way. The conjunction of architecture 


46. Krautheimer-Hess, op. cit., p. 276. For some the twelfth century, see the review of the article cited in 
objections to the validity of this criterion for sculpture of note 1. 


47. Krautheimer-Hess, op. cit., p. 273. 
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and sculpture to the impairment of neither is the most outstanding quality of the Ferrara 
portal; the failure to achieve such a conjunction is equally outstanding in those of Piacenza. 
The tendency of figures in the latter to transcend the borders of the space in which. they 
are supposed to exist is a quality which associates them with the art of the eleventh 
century; similarly, the conformation of the Ferrara figures to their relief spaces associates 
them with that of the twelfth. The most casual examination of such works as Goldschmidt’s 
Die deutsche Buchmalerei, Saunder’s English Illumination, or Lauer’s Les Enluminures 
romanes des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale will show how this contrast exists 
between manuscript illumination of the eleventh century and that of the twelfth. Thus, 
in their conformation to the broadest lines of artistic development, as well as in the 
succession revealed by minute archaeological research, the precedence of the Piacenza 
sculptures over those of Ferrara is revealed. 

The most significant contribution to portal design made by Niccold is the employment 
of jamb figures in the splayed sides; its highest development was reached in the Gothic 
period when the great doorways of the cathedrals of the Ile-de-France were created, the 
successors of the west portal of Ferrara Cathedral. In Lombard architecture there is but 
one other extant example, it is true—that of the Cathedral of Verona—but in the west 
portals of Chartres and St.-Denis the basic idea behind the Italian models is carried to its 
highest development and most imposing climax. In the period following them the increased 
technical ability of the sculptors led them farther and farther away from the unified ideal 
which was dominant there; the sculptures of the north and south transept porches of 
Chartres and the portals of the western fagades of Amiens and Reims represent the last 
step in the development which began with Niccold in the west portal of Ferrara Cathedral. 

The next commission undertaken by Niccolé was of such a nature that the splayed 
portal could not be employed. This was in connection with the rebuilding of the church 
of S. Zeno in Verona. A long inscription bearing the date 1178 is carved on the exterior 
of the south wall of the building, an inscription which gives in part the information that 
the building was reconstructed and enlarged in 1138: 


A RESTAVRA/TIOE VERO IPIVS CAPANIL’ CFLVXERAT ANI LVIII A 
RENOVATIONE AVT ET ECCLE AVGMTATIONE XL. 


This inscription is quoted in full by Porter,** who gives also all the documentary evidence 
concerning the church. There can be little doubt that it was during the restoration 
mentioned in the inscription quoted above that Niccold was engaged in creating the 
sculpture with which his name is associated. His activity in connection with the church 
is attested by two inscriptions. One of these is cut in the tympanum of the main portal 
(Fig. 41) immediately outside the foliate order and reads: 


4 ARTIFICEM GNARVM OVI SCVLPSERIT HEC NICOLAVM 
+ OMNES LAVDEMVS CRISTVM. DNM Q ROGEMVS 
4+.CELORV REGNVM SIBI DONET VT IPSE SVPNV. 


The other is to be found in the background of the scene of the Creation of Adam (Fig. 55) 
in the reliefs to the right of the portal: 


+HIC EXEPLA TRAI POSSVT LADS NICOLAI. 


48. Op. cit., III. p. 525. 
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In addition, there is a fragmentary inscription on the northernmost of the two lions 
supporting the pillars of the porch (Fig. 39) which reads SCVLPSIT . . . S DOG- 
MATE CLARVS; although it cannot be proven, it seems at least possible that at one 
time, the hiatus was filled with the name NICOLAVS. The general similarity in reading 
which exists between this inscription and that in the same place in the west portal of the 
Cathedral of Ferrara (Fig. 40) makes possible the identification of the Veronese Niccold 
with the sculptor of that work, quite apart from the stylistic connections which exist 
between them. 

The sculptural decoration of the west front of S. Zeno centers around the main portal 
(Fig. 39). In the tympanum is the patron saint of the building, flanked on either side by 
the troops of the commune of Verona (Fig. 41). He stands on a dragon and raises his 
right hand in blessing. On the right side is the cavalry, on the left the infantry, and an 
inscription in the arch of the tympanum states that the saint is bestowing a banner upon 
the army of the city. The composition of this tympanum is tripartite, formed as it is of 
three blocks of stone, a trait which will be found again in the tympanum of the west portal 
of Verona Cathedral. The outer order of the arch is decorated with the double-axe, while 
the one next the tympanum itself is carved with foliage. In the architrave of the portal 
is an arcade framing reliefs of the life of S. Zeno, while below and in front of it is another 
architrave carved with animals and rosettes in rectangular frames. The porch in front of 
the portal is very similar to that of Ferrara Cathedral in its decoration. The archivolt of 
the fagade is decorated with a series of rosettes and animals in rectangular frames and the 
Lamb of God in the keystone. In the spandrels are John the Evangelist to the north 
(Fig. 47) and John the Baptist to the south (Fig. 48). The S. Zeno porch differs from that 
at Ferrara, however, in having a cycle of the Labors of the months carved on the architraves 
of the porch (Figs. 49-52). These begin with March on the outer end of the outside of the 
south architrave® and continue with three months on each side. This cycle is of interest 
as being the earliest dated one in Italian sculpture. The west end of each of the architraves 
is decorated with a squatting caryatid figure, and the pillar supports differ from those of 
Ferrara in consisting of lions only (cf. Figs. 38 and 39). In addition to the decoration of 
the porch and portal itself, there is a series of bas-reliefs on either side of the doorway. 
To the right is the story of the Creation and Fall of Man (Figs. 54 and 55), to the left the 
Life of Christ (Fig. 39). The former are by Niccoléd and bear his signature, quoted above, 
in the scene of the Creation of Adam (Fig. 55), while the latter are by a follower of his, 
Guglielmus by name, who also left his signature, immediately under the stringcourse 
which constitutes the upper frame of the series. At the bottom of the plaques on each side 
are two reliefs whose subjects defy identification. Those underneath the Genesis reliefs 
represent a man, nude save for a cloak blowing from his shoulders who rides a galloping 
horse after two hounds that are pursuing a stag. The corresponding reliefs on the opposite 
side show two horsemen and two foot soldiers fighting; female figures in the pilaster 
strips separating the two reliefs are apparently involved in the scenes portrayed there in 
some way, but exactly how is not clear. It has been surmised that the two southern panels 
tell the story of Theoderic the Ostrogoth, while those to the north probably relate an 
incident from some lost legend of the Arthurian cycle. 


49. Krautheimer-Hess, op. cit., p. 269, fig. 41. 
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As was mentioned before, the portal of S. Zeno is not splayed as is that at Ferrara. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that the portal itself was of the structure existent before 
1138 and it was considered preferable to incorporate it in the reconstructed building just 
as it was rather than to build it anew. Here, then, is to be found the explanation for the 
absence of a splayed portal with column figures, an absence even more necessary of 
explanation if the Cathedral of Verona, dating 1139, be considered. There, the splayed 
portal and the column figure are both employed in much the same way as at Ferrara. The 
above explanation of the difference between the S. Zeno portal and the other two was 
advanced by Zimmerman™ and is amply substantiated by the details of the portal 
structure, notably the two architraves one behind the other, and the disagreement of the 
two segments of the foliate capital which sustains the archivolts of the tympanum (Fig. 
52). It also accounts for the absence of caryatid figures underneath the inner ends of the 
porch architrave. At Piacenza and Ferrara the caryatids in that position agree well in 
style with the sculptures of the porch and are evidence that the whole was planned at 
once. Since the S. Zeno porch was added to a fagade already constructed, they were not 
used there. However, it is to be observed that they are found on the ends of the porch 
architraves, apparently sustaining the archivolt of the facade (Fig. 39), a feature not 
encountered before. It seems possible that they were put there because they could not be 
placed underneath the other end. 

There can be no doubt that the decoration of the whole west front of S. Zeno was carried 
out at one time. Everything in the style of the figures points to a common source of 
inspiration which must have been Niccold. Thus, a comparison of the figures in the porch 
spandrels (Figs. 47 and 48) with the representations of God in the Creation scenes (Figs. 
54 and 55) shows a consistent treatment of the drapery, which is drawn with fine incised 
lines and swirls around the feet and ankles in a very agitated manner. The hands with 
heavily corded backs can be seen in figures in all parts of the decoration and the facial 
types and incidental ornamental motives are likewise similar throughout the ensemble. 
Another point of contact between the work in the spandrels and that in the reliefs below 
is to be seen in the way the edge of the robe of John the Baptist is indicated; in the 
single figure (Fig. 48) and in Guglielmus’ relief a braided edge is used, just as in the spandrel 
of the Ferrara porch (Fig. 44) and in the scene of the Baptism on the architrave of the same 
portal (Fig. 40). 

There are other characteristics of the S. Zeno decoration which assist in identifying the 
Niccold there with the sculptor of Ferrara. The square-framed reliefs along the porch 
facade archivolt are found in the earlier work (Fig. 39). The caryatid figures that support 
the outer edge of the porch belong to the type established by Wiligelmus of Modena and 
adopted by Niccold. It is distinguished by the hair and beard technique, the double 
convex drapery lines over the abdomen and the corrugated effect of the sleeves. The 
incidental decorative motives such as the bead-and-reel and the leaf-and-tongue which 
are used as borders to the rinceau pilaster and the tympanum also have had a place in 
Niccold’s decorative repertory ever since he worked at the Sacra S. Michele. In the figure 
style, the identity between the S. Zeno John the Baptist (Fig. 48) and that of Ferrara 
(Fig. 44) has been pointed out; in other cases there are equally notable similarities. The 
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Verona, S. Zeno: West Facade: Labors of the Months on Architraves of Porch; 
Reliefs of New Testament Subjects 
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Verona, S. Zeno: Reliefs of Old Testament Subjects on West Facade 
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various representations of the Deity in the Creation scenes (Figs. 54 and 55) are very close 
to the prophets in the jambs of the Ferrara portal. Even in such details as the drapery 
treatment, a common origin can be seen; a comparison of the way the robes over the right 
knee of Daniel in the Ferrara jambs (Fig. 42) are rendered with that of the draperies of 
God creating Eve in the S. Zeno reliefs (Fig. 54) will show this. A detail in the S. Zeno 
John the Baptist (Fig. 48) shows its relationship to the Baptist figure of Ferrara (Fig. 44), 
namely, in the way the edge of the sleeve of the outstretched right arm is turned up. The 
treatment of the folds over the arm and breast in each of the two figures is again very 
similar. Attention has already been called to the rendition of the muscles of the hand and 
forearm of the Annunciate Virgin at Ferrara (Fig. 45). The same ribbed effect is to be 
noted in the S. Zeno Baptist (Fig. 48), the figure of the saint in the tympanum (Fig. 41), 
and the figure of God in the Creation of Adam (Fig. 55). In these figures, as in all those at 
S. Zeno, the principal point in which a difference can be observed from the Ferrara types 
is in the increased flatness and linear quality. When Niccol6é was carving the earlier figures, 
he seemed still to have some care for giving them a certain plastic, three-dimensional 
quality. At S. Zeno the last characteristic is less noticeable than in the earlier work, while 
in the more calligraphic and agitated drawing of the draperies the influence of the 
Toulousan style observed before in the Ferrara figures can be seen playing a larger part. 
However, the influence is destructive rather than constructive. Instead of the vigor and 
vitality of the native Toulousan drapery, for example, there is only confusion and lack of 
clarity. The virtues of both the Lombard and Toulousan strains are disappearing in the 
mélange which characterizes Niccold’s later style. 

This contrast between the style of the Ferrara and S. Zeno figures is further evidence of 
the later date of the latter. It will be remembered that the difference between the Ferrara 
and Piacenza sculptures was identified as that between proto-Gothic and Romanesque 
art. The relationship of S. Zeno to Ferrara is very similar, i. e., S. Zeno is nearer the Gothic 
than Ferrara. However, the similarities between them are much too close to make it 
possible that they were by different hands; there can be no question that both were by 
Niccol6. What differences exist between them is due to the development of the style of 
the sculptor himself. 

Another point of similarity between the S. Zeno sculpture and that of Ferrara is seen 
in the rinceaux. In the archivolt of the portal (Fig. 41) and in the central and southern 
pilasters of the reliefs to the south of the door (Figs. 54 and 55), the Niccold type of 
foliage can be seen. Its distinguishing characteristics have been identified before. 
There can be no doubt that the S. Zeno foliage represents another step in the 
development which was begun by Wiligelmus in the jamb rinceau of the west portal of 
Modena Cathedral and which can be traced to Verona through Nonantola, the north 
portal of Piacenza, and the west portal of Ferrara. It seems highly probable that the 
ultimate origin of this type of rimceau is in Byzantine art, since it finds convincing parallels 
in Greek ivories of the tenth and eleventh centuries. The differences existing between the 
various Romanesque applications of such Byzantine or antique rinceaux is due to the 
varied reactions of the different regions in which the work was done. Thus in Toulouse 
and the French schools it is in the direction of light wiry interlaces of stems such as that 
on the La Daurade capital already cited. In Tuscany the reaction to the same kind of 
models is classic and produces such results as Rainaldus’ rinceau on the pillar of the central 
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portal of the Cathedral of Pisa, Bonnanus of Pisa’s on the bronze doors of the Cathedral 
of Monreale, or Guido da Como’s on the Baptismal Font of the Baptistery of Pisa.™ It is 
curious to note with this in mind that Niccold’s reaction to Byzantine models in his later 
work is very similar to that of his Tuscan contemporaries and produces the same type of 
rinceau, with the leaves sheathing the stems so heavily as to cover them up completely. 

Among the decorative motives which have been noted as characteristic of Niccolé, the 
double-axe should have a place. At S. Zeno, it is to be found in the outer order of the 
portal tympanum archivolt (Fig. 41). Its part in the development of early Lombard 
sculpture has been discussed before.®* Also coming into use again in S. Zeno are the small 
tourelles in the spandrels of the arcaded door lintel (Fig. 41) and in the porch reliefs of the 
Labors of the Months (Figs. 49-52). Furthermore, its importance as a school motive is 
seen in the fact that Guglielmus, Niccolé’s follower who carved the New Testament scenes 
on the north side of the portal, employed it in the lower row of reliefs, dealing with the 
Gospel stery from the Annunciation through the Visit of the Magi to Herod, all of which 
are framed in an arcade with /owrelles in the spandrels. In the figure of the kneeling 
Magus in the Adoration, the use of the flying fold can be observed. It appears also in the 
figure of May in the month cycle and constitutes additional evidence of the presence of 
Toulousan influence in the sculptures. 

The importance of this cycle of months as the earliest dated example of calendar 
illustration in Italian sculpture has been mentioned before. In the inner jambs of the 
Porta della Pescheria of Modena Cathedral is another sculptured month cycle® but there 
is no assurance that it is of an early date. In fact, the disparity of style between the 
. foliate decoration of the front of these jambs and that of the main portal of the building 
leads to the conclusion that the former must be at least fifty years later, a conclusion which 
is supported by the differences in figure style in the months and in the archivolt reliefs of 
the same portal. Furthermore, the iconography of the Modenese cycle shows very strong 
influences of French cycles of later date in the century. It is in just this respect that the 
S. Zeno cycle is of importance, for it presents two themes that are characteristically 
Italian: March is represented as blowing two horns and August is nailing up a barrel. 
So far as is known the presence of either or both of these themes in a month cycle is a 
definite symptom of Italian origin. Other monuments in which they are used separately 
or together are the Cathedral of Cremona, the Cathedral and Baptistery of Parma, S. 
Maria di Ripoll—a Spanish monument which shows distinct Lombard characteristics in 
the sculptural decoration—and a late example in S. Marco of Venice in the sculptured 
voussoirs of the main portal. 

It cannot be denied that in S. Zeno at least a part of the sculpture is by the hands of 
Niccol6’s assistants. The signature of Guglielmus to the northern series of reliefs is 
evidence that Niccolé cannot have executed the whole of the decoration alone. Another 
fact which leads to the same conclusion is the lack of unity in the whole, directly opposed 
to the characteristic so notable in the sculptural decoration of Ferrara Cathedral. At the 
same time, it is likewise obvious that it was his mind which dominated the execution of the 
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entire program. The wealth of decorative motives drawn from his repertory, the many 
inscriptions couched in florid, if not too grammatical, Latin and the details of execution 
down to the finest lines in anatomical rendition all show his supervision and direction, even 
if his own hand cannot be identified in every figure. In fact, had it not been that Niccold 
was the head of a considerable atelier by this time, it is quite probable that the sculpture 
of the last monument to bear his name could not have been executed. 

The work in question is that of the Cathedral of Verona, a structure dating from the 
year 1139. This date is not given by any inscription on the building itself nor yet by a 
contemporary chronicle but is found in a sixteenth century manuscript in the Biblioteca 
Communale of Verona. It is entitled Historia di Alessandro Canobbio intorno la nobilita e 
l’antichita di Verona and dates from 1587 to 1597. The passage dealing with the cathedral 
is as follows: “L’anno 1139 furono principiati i fondamenti del Domo nel modello, che di 
presente si uede.” This would be slender evidence in itself for the date of the structure, 
but under the year 1153 in the same chronicle, mention is made of a flood of the river 
Adige which reached the high altar of the cathedral; from this a fairly advanced state of 
construction can be inferred. Furthermore, in 1160, the bishop of Verona, Ognibene by 
name, rebuilt the sacristy quite thoroughly, a project which would hardly have been under- 
taken had the more important duty of finishing the cathedral not been completely dis- 
charged. References to the documents mentioned and to others dealing with the history 
of the building are published by A. K. Porter.™ 

That Niccolé had some part in the sculptural decoration of the building could be inferred 
from its date, 1139. His attested activity at S. Zeno would have made it quite logical for 
him to find employment in the decoration of the cathedral as well, and that this was 
actually the case is proven by the inscription immediately under the cornice of the first 
story of the porch in front of the west portal (Fig. 56). It reads: 


ARTIFICEM GNARVM QVI SCVLPSERIT HEC NICOLAVM 
HVNC CONCVRRENTES LAVDANT PER SECVLA GENTES. 


In this inscription the formula first used by Niccolé in signing the sculpture of Ferrara 
Cathedral and which appears in a modified form at S. Zeno is recognized. The similarity 
to the Ferrara inscription amounts to absolute identity, save for the use of CONCVR- 
RENTES and LAVDANT at Verona for CVRRENTES and LAVDENT at Ferrara. 


Furthermore, as has been mentioned, it is only in the portals of the Ferrara and Verona 
cathedrals that the splayed portal with figures on the jambs appears. Fragments such as 
the two prophets in the Metropolitan Museum® and those in the Museo Civico in 
Piacenza®® show that the theme was used in other places but only in the Ferrara and 
Verona portals has the whole structure remained in situ. In any case, the combination of 
signature and portal design is sufficient to bring the Verona sculptures into the Niccold 
tradition. 

The sculpture here is disposed in much the same fashion as at Ferrara, the only real 
point of difference being in the bands of carving which decorate the tunnel vault of the 
porch (Figs. 57 and 58), which are none the less the work of Niccold’s atelier. The tym- 
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panum (Fig. 62) is carved in the same tripartite form observed in that of S. Zeno (Fig. 41). 
In the center is the enthroned Virgin and Child; to her left is the Adoration of the Magi; 
to her right the Annunciation to the Shepherds. In the orders of the archivolt are various 
decorative motives including the rinceau type noted before in Niccold’s work, and the 
double-axe. The lintel of the portal is decorated with three three-quarter length female 
figures, crowned and in round frames (Fig. 62). They are inscribed FIDES, CA(RIT)AS, 
SPES, reading from left to right. In the jamb pilasters are ten figures, nine of them 
prophets who foretold the coming of Christ, the tenth King David (Fig. 56), while two 
knights who occupy the extreme outer jamb on either side have been identified as Roland 
and Oliver from the inscription DVRINDARDA on the sword of the northern one 
(Fig. 59). ‘The porch itself is upheld by columns resting on the backs of lions (Fig. 56), the 
two plain columns having been added later. On the ends of the architraves of the porch 
are squatting caryatids; the outside face of the porch archivolt is decorated with animals 
and rosettes in rectangular frames with the Lamb of God in the keystone of the arch. In 
the spandrels are John the Evangelist and John the Baptist (Figs. 60 and 61). At the very 
top of the porch facade, immediately under the stringcourse which serves as a cornice is an 
arcaded frieze of animals, human figures, and rosettes. The second story of the porch is 


of the same date as the first but the two columns with foliate capitals were added in the 
fifteenth century. 


As can be readily seen, the porch of the Cathedral of Verona belongs to the type employed 
by Niccold in the south portal of Piacenza Cathedral and in the west portal of Ferrara. 
Even in the iconographical plan, it follows the latter very closely, the only variant being 
in the representation of the Virgin and Child in the tympanum instead of St. George and 
the dragon, thereby rendering the Annunciation group in the jambs unnecessary. However, 
where the same prophets occur in the Verona sculptures as in those of Ferrara, the inscrip- 
tions on the scrolls they bear are the same and are taken from a sermon of the pseudo- 
Augustine.*’ Furthermore, even in such details as the incidental decoration of the splayed 
jambs, there is a connection between the Verona and Ferrara cathedrals. The clearest 
example of this is the presence in both places of a relief representing a wolf in monk’s 
clothing holding a book, inscribed A B C / POR CEL at Ferrara,®** and A B / POR 
CEL at Verona (Fig. 63); in addition, the patterns used for the colonnettes lining the sides 
of the portal are very similar in both places. 

General characteristics of style also show the connection between the Cathedral of 
Verona and Niccold’s earlier works. In the design of the tympanum relief (Fig. 62) the 
tripartite composition noted before at S. Zeno (Fig. 41) is found again. The details of the 
anatomical rendering and trappings of the horses of the Magi are very similar to those of 
the S: Zeno cavalry and the horse of St. George at Ferrara (Fig. 40), particularly the lines 
indicating the muscles of the legs and breast, the technique of rendering the manes, and 
the small pendant ornament on the breast strap. The modified leaf-and-tongue motive 
around the outer edge of the tympanum fields in all three examples is likewise very similar. 
The heavily corded hands of the Virgin in the Cathedral of Verona and the execution of the 
muscles of the forearm have been noticed in a number of instances in Niccold’s earlier work. 
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Verona, Cathedral: West Facade: Roland in North Jamb of Portal; John the Evangelist and 
John the Baptist in Spandrels of Porch 








Fic. 62—Verona, Cathedral: Tympanum in Portal of West Facade 
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However, in spite of these resemblances and similarities in details which have been 
enumerated, there is one very fundamental difference between the Verona Cathedral 
tympanum and the other two. This is the representation of the flanking scenes of the 
Adoration of the Magi and the Annunciation to the Shepherds without any ground line. 
At both S. Zeno and the Cathedral of Ferrara, the upper edge of the lintel gives a sharply 
defined surface on top of which the scenes represented in the tympanum are supposed to 
take place. Here, however, the figures seem to have been fixed to the back wall of the 
lunette with little or no concern for their actual relationship to a hypothetical surface on 
which they are supposed to rest. It is this characteristic which causes Krautheimer-Hess 
to say,®® “Nur die Madonna in Trono und vielleicht die beiden Ritterfiguren seitlich des 
Portals haben die Plastizitét und die Raumlichkeit von Ferrara, alle tibrigen Figuren des 
Tympanons und des Gewdndes sind unrdéumlich gedacht und diirften nicht von Nikolaus 
eigener Hand sein.”’ This observation holds good for the figures in the pilasters lining the 
jambs, it is true, but the very close relationships between the figures themselves and others 
carved by Niccolé which have been pointed out already make it quite impossible for these 
to be by anyone other than Niccold himself. Moreover, in the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds on the Ferrara architrave (Fig. 40) the same flattened-out, disintegrated 
rendition is seen to be incipient at least. In addition to these facts, it would hardly seem 
reasonable for the head of such an atelier as Niccolé’s was at that time to relegate the 
decoration of the tympanum, the most important part of the whole work, to assistants. 
The explanation of the lesser quality of the Verona Cathedral tympanum in comparison 
with those of Ferrara and S. Zeno seems to lie in another fact, namely, that a still further 
development in the artist’s style had taken place. Changes in his manner of working have 
already been noticed in comparing the sculptures of Ferrara and S. Zeno. The difference 
noted here is one which advances even farther in the same direction noted there, namely, 
toward confusion and lack of unity. It is emphasized in this instance by the relaxation 
of an aging artist into dependence upon the formule of his earlier style, and the result here 
shows a falling back upon the stylistic traits which were used so effectively to produce 
Niccold’s masterpiece, the tympanum of Ferrara Cathedral, but without the dominant 
inspiration which gave it its quality. 

However, as was mentioned before, the observations of Krautheimer-Hess cited above 
are quite germane to a discussion of the prophet figures in the jamb pilasters. In them, 
it is not difficult to see the hands of followers of Niccolé rather than his own. The greatest 
point of contrast with their Ferrarese predecessors is in the way these figures bulge out 
from the pilasters in which they are set instead of being entirely enclosed in their outlines 
(cf. Figs. 64 and 42). In addition to this, two of them have their legs crossed in the 
Toulousan manner (Figs. 64 and 65), militating even further against any architectonic 
effect such as that possessed by the Ferrara figures, and there is a notable abandonment 
of the multiplied drapery folds seen there in favor of a flatter, more stylized arrangement. 
In yet another characteristic there is evidence of the hands of pupils in the Verona 
Cathedral ornament, namely, the quality of the foliate ornament. In the S. Zeno reliefs 
of the New Testament scenes (Fig. 53) the rimceau used by Guglielmus is light and stylized 
in comparison with the heavy naturalistic foliage employed by Niccold at Ferrara (Fig. 66) 
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and in the S. Zeno tympanum and Old Testament reliefs (Figs. 41, 54 and 55). Now here 
in the cathedral the band of foliage in the jamb to the south of the doorway above and 
below the figure of Haggai and that above and below the figures of Roland and Oliver in 
the pilasters immediately under the porch architraves is precisely the light stylized variety 
employed by Guglielmus in the New Testament reliefs of S. Zeno. The rinceaux of the 
pilaster to the north of the door and the foliate arch in the tympanum archivolt are of the 
heavy Niccolesque type, however, which might lead to the conclusion that the former had 
been made up of fragments from the atelier while the latter was carved at the same time 
that the tympanum was created. It is of interest to note in this connection that the 
prophet figures to the north of the door of Verona Cathedral are closer to the Ferrara 
prophets than the southern ones, vide the ornamental border running down the middle of 
David’s robe (Fig. 67) and that of the Virgin of the Annunciation at Ferrara (Fig. 45) as 
well as on the border of the chasuble of the saint in the S. Zeno tympanum (Fig. 41). It 
is also to be observed that the cross-legged figures in the Verona portal are all on the 
southern side where the light, stylized rinceau associated with Guglielmus is found. 
However, this may mean nothing more than that Niccolé exercised a closer scrutiny over 
the follower who carved the northern figures, the southern ones having been entrusted to 
his more talented pupil Guglielmus. 

In addition to exhibiting the final stage in the development of Niccold’s style, the 
sculptures of Verona Cathedral represent a significant phase in the history of proto-Gothic 
sculpture. At Ferrara the figures in both tympanum and jambs are in comparatively low 
relief, in spite of their plastic quality, which is to say that they remain within the limits of 
the block in which they are cut. There is nothing in the action of the saint slaying the 
dragon which would suggest his projecting out of the vertical confines of the lunette and 
the conformity of the prophets in the jambs to the lines of the pilasters has been noted 
passim. In the sculpture of S. Zeno, this is true to a more limited extent, for the head of 
the patron saint leans forward slightly, while the various figures of God in the Creation 
scenes have been placed on small projecting pedestals and are carved almost in the round. 
This tendency has been carried even farther in the sculptures of the Cathedral of Verona 
where the right arm of the Virgin in the tympanum is almost at right angles to the back- 
ground and the jamb figures stand out of their pilasters in a way that makes no pretence 
of conforming to their outlines. In this quality, the last named figures have advanced 
from their Ferrara prototypes to something which stands in the same relationship to the 
earlier sculptures that the contemporary statues of the great portals of the Ile-de-France 
bear towards those of Toulouse. In both cases, the excellence of the art displayed lies in 
permitting this to take place without injuring the quality of the figures from an archi- 
tectural point of view. It is this which distinguishes them from such works as the lintel 
of the south portal of Piacenza where the artist has chosen to disregard his background 
and considers it as so much space for figures. Between these two points of view lies the 
most fundamental difference between early Romanesque and proto-Gothic art. 

With the sculptures of the Cathedral of Verona, Niccolé’s career as a creative artist 
comes to an end. It is, however, complete as far as it exists. At the Sacra di S. Michele 
he makes his first appearance in the decoration of the Porta dello Zodiaco, executed about 
1120 and strongly tinged with the style of the sculpture of Toulouse. The principal con- 
tribution of the sculptures is iconographic, with the initial representation of the signs of 
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Verona, Cathedral: Figures in Jambs of Portal of West Facade 
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Lintel and Archivolt Carving on North Jamb of Portal of West 
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the zodiac in Italian sculpture and the unique portrayal of the constellations, which were 
derived, as has been seen, from the Aratus manuscripts. From the Sacra, Niccolé went 
to Piacenza, where his hand can be identified in the sculptures of the south portal of the 
west fagade of the cathedral. Here, again, an innovation is found in the design of the 
porches preceding the portals themselves, derived, it is true, from the French model of 
St.-Sernin of Toulouse but representing some advance over it in being constructed so as 
to project outward from the wall of the building. Of equal importance in the career of 
the artist was the fact that here he came in close contact with the sculptural tradition 
established by Wiligelmus of Modena, which was to.have a very definite effect on his own 
style. The result of that influence is seen at its best in the sculptures of the west portal 
of the Cathedral of Ferrara, carved some ten years after those of Piacenza, between 1133 
and 1141. The intervening period of time would have given ample opportunity for the 
fusion of the two styles which the Ferrara decoration represents and it is to be deplored 
that no monuments can be identified as works of Niccolé during that period. At 
Ferrara, however, the outstanding creation of Niccolé’s career is seen in the carved 
tympanum and in the employment of figures to ornament the pilasters of the jambs. The 
work as a whole possesses a unity of style and a clarity of concept which places it high 
among the creations of the period. Active next at S. Zeno of Verona in 1138, Niccold 
continued his innovations in the employment of the large plaques flanking the west portal 
with the scenes from the Old and New Testaments. In the effectiveness of the whole 
concept, however, it shows some decline from the level established by the Ferrara portal, 
owing in part, no doubt, to the participation of pupils and followers in the work. Even 
more is this seen in the last work attributed to Niccold, the west portal of the Cathedral 
of Verona, in which there is no further attempt at creation but a falling back on the ideas 
and concepts of the artist’s earlier works. However, in spite of this further decline in the 
individual quality of the sculptor’s activity, the Verona Cathedral decoration maintains 
a place equal to that of Ferrara and S. Zeno in showing the artist’s development in the 
tendencies which characterized the progress of sculpture as a whole during that period, 
for as has been pointed out, the proto-Gothic quality of the Ferrara sculpture is intensified 
in that of S. Zeno and even more so in the Cathedral of Verona. 

The influence of Niccolé’s work upon his contemporaries and followers is attested by a 
considerable number of sculptures in Lombardy and Emilia, an examination of which 
would be beyond the scope of this article. His use of carved figures in the jambs of portals, 
however, was probably the characteristic whose influence was the most far-reaching, as 
has been suggested before in the discussion of the sculpture of Ferrara Cathedral. This 
idea was taken over by the builders of the Ile-de-France and carried to its most majestic 
climax in such a work as the western portals of Chartres Cathedral. It may be objected 
that in the difference in scale between those monumental figures and the half life-size 
statues of the Lombard portals, a totally different concept exists. The fact remains that 
if connection between the two schools be denied, a connection which is certainly implied 
in the Chronicle of St.-Denis in which it is stated that the Abbot Suger called workmen 
from all over Europe to labor on the Abbey of St.-Denis, there is nothing which could 
possibly furnish a prototype for the French figures. 

Niccolé is unique among mediaeval sculptors for having left so many signed works. 
The names of others have been preserved, it is true, such as Gilabertus of Toulouse and 
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the Gislebertus who carved the tympanum of the Last Judgment of Autun Cathedral in 
France, Wiligelmus of Modena and Niccold’s assistant in Verona, Guglielmus, Rainaldus 
of Pisa, Bonnanus of Pisa, and Guido da Como, but in none of these cases can a continuous 
series of works be found covering such a long period of time as can be done in the case of 
Niccold. Such a series, showing the growth of his style both in the development of 
characteristics latent in it from the beginning and in the assimilation of new ideas and 
influences, provides a unique documented example of the development of an artistic 
personality in the Romanesque period. 
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REVIEWS 


THE PERMANENT PALETTE. By Martin Fischer, 134 pp.; 
4 pls. in color. Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, National 
Publishing Society, 1930. $4.00. 


This well printed and easily read book presents the 
results of a series of experiments carried on by its author, 
the well-known chemist, to determine which colors may 
most successfully be combined in a permanent palette. It 
gives, in a good many pages, what A. P. Laurie in his text, 
Processes, Pigments, and Vehicles (MacMillan, 1895), told 
in a very few. 


The introductory chapter tells us that Whistler’s and 
Duveneck’s paintings are darkening because of poor use of 
pigments, whereas the works of Diirer, Holbein, and 
Cranach are contrastingly bright. The second chapter 
explains that most of the pigments sold by paint manu- 
facturers are impermanent wher 2rolied promiscuously 
because of interaction of the chemica's themselves or 
because of the action upon them cf light, temperature, 
atmosphere, grounds, or media. Two color prints demon- 
strate that practically all of one manufacturer’s water 
colors fade, and that out of a series of nineteen pigments 
mixed in oil, ten will suffer practically no change when 
exposed to the fumes of hydrogen sulphide. 


Pigments may be made from mineral earths, chemical 
compounds created in the laboratory by mixing inorganic 
salts, or by using organic compounds, such as coal tars; 
the first is relatively stable, the last very unstable, and 
the second class doubtful. All pigments derived from coal- 
tar dyes are useless with the exception, possibly, of one, 
alizarine crimson. 


A chapter is devoted to explaining that light and pig- 
ment are not one and the same thing, another to showing 
that zinc white is the only safe white, and a third to in- 
sisting on the use of ivory black. Starting then with the 
black and white, Mr. Fischer lays out his very useful per- 
manent palette, adding ultramarine blue, several cad- 
miums, ochers, umbers and vermillion. To these, if one 
feels that he must use a coal-tar dye, may also be added 
alizarine crimson, providing it does not touch the earths, 
and one of the other colors, vert emeraud. 


Mr. Fischer’s list is evolved out of chapters six to twelve 
with mention of all the colors rejected, then is summarized 
again in chapter thirteen, which is a list with ten additional 
colors of doubtful permanence. The colored reproduction 
of a sketch by Dixie Selden on plate IV proves that prac- 
tically anything which the painter wants to say with 
colors may be said with this palette. 


Under the heading The Munich Palette the colors tested 
and selected by the Committee on Materials of the Society 
of Graphic Artists of Munich, which was published in 
Doerner’s Painting Materials and Their Use in Pictures, 
in 1921, are divided into three possible variations, each a 
permanent palette with a particular range of color 
brilliancy. For those unacquainted with the permanent 
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palettes worked out by the Munich school this part of the 
book has a decided value, providing, of course, that they 
care enough for their works and their clients to desire 
permanence in pictures. 

Two grounds on which to paint are advocated, shellac 
on boards, and a mixture of zinc and lead white on linen. 

The remainder of the book is given over to a discussion 
of the pigments used by a group of “modern” masters: 
Frank Duveneck, Sir Alfred East, Wilson Irvine, Walter 
L. Palmer, John E. Weis, Dixie Selden, Paul Dougherty, 
and Frederick J. Waugh, with a superficial mention of 
“the Masters,” Van Eyck, Bécklin, and Velasquez. 

On page 79 mention is made of the color giallolino, now 
thought to be the Naples yellow used by Turner. “If it 
was lead antimonate, as generally believed, then it was 
permanent if not touched by metallic iron. The Naples 
yellow in Turner’s sunsets has gone gray because handled 
with a palette knife.”” As lead antimonate only breaks 
down while in contact with the iron, and Turner himself 
would have certainly noticed any perceptible graying while 
he was applying the color with his palette knife and ceased 
to use it, such a statement as this will seem to any amateur 
chemist to indicate that Mr. Fischer is not altogether 
accurate in some of his observations. It is much more 
probable that Turner’s yellow has suffered from the 
hydrogen sulphide gas so noticeable in the air of our large 
cities, as both the lead sulphide and the antimony sulphide 
caused by exposure of Naples yellow to the air will more 
plausibly account for the graying of his pictures than this 
bit of studio superstition. 

When contrasted with Doerner’s encyclopedic work on 
painting materials with its splendid chapters on pigments, 
grounds, and techniques of masters from the fresco 
painters of Rome through Renoir and other French 
impressionists (including innumerable permanent palettes 
with methods of combining colors considered impermanent 
in such a way as to render them permanent), the reviewed 
work suffers. It is particularly unfortunate that Mr. 
Fischer did not know of this other work or the one by 
Laurie as he was carrying on his experiments, and so omits 
them from his bibliography. 


Raymond S. Stites. 


EXCAVATIONS AT OLYNTHUS, PART II. ARCHITECTURE AND 
ScuLPTURE: Houses AND OtTHER Buritpincs (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 9.) 
By David M. Robinson. xxii, 155 pp.; 4 pls.; 307 figs. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Price $20. 


In this book are recorded the principal results of excava- 
tions conducted by Professor Robinson during four months 
in 1928. An earlier volume, written by Dr. Mylonas, con- 
tains the material belonging to the prehistoric period; 
terracottas, vases, coins, miscellaneous discoveries, and a 
history of Olynthus are reserved for future publication. 
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The descriptions are full, with precise measurements and 
abundant detail. Analogous discoveries at other places 
are cited and discussed at greater or less length. The 
book is written in an informal manner, and many para- 
graphs show marks of hasty composition. Occasionally 
there are slips in the matter, as in the mention of “ what is 
technically called the hawk’s beak moulding or Lesbian 
cymatium” (p. 18). The illustrations, always of prime 
importance in such publications, are excellent and very 
abundant; yet afew things that have been published 
elsewhere are not shown, though above the general level 
in interest. The figures are on pages to themselves, which 
are distributed through the book, but only the pages of 
text are numbered. I never saw a book in which pages 2 
and 3 were so far apart. 

In Chapter I (The South Hill) the most interesting items 
are a cobblestone road approaching the city and a fountain 
house at the entrance. Chapter II (The Religious and 
Municipal Centre) contains an account of a building of 
uncertain plan, but containing columns inside, perhaps six 
rows of eleven each. In the same vicinity were found 
many fragments of architectural ornament in painted 
stucco, including a bead-and-reel in which each bead or 
reel was a separate piece to be attached to the background. 
All this ornament belonged to a building of the sixth 
century, of which no other remains were found. 

For the study of the Greek private house the discoveries 
at Olynthus are of first-rate importance. In Chapter III 
(The North Hill) a number of houses of some pretensions 
are described; and such houses of the period before 348, 
when Olynthus was destroyed, are few indeed. (Further 


investigation of the houses at Dystos, in Euboea, would 


be a small task and probably would yield valuable in- 
formation.) A characteristic feature, found in twleve of 
the houses, is a room with a border around the floor, very 
slightly raised above the central part, which in several 
instances has mosaic decoration. The author assigns a 
name to each house (e. g., House of an Art Connoisseur 
with private bathroom) and describes the building and its 
contents fully. One house has a room with a tile floor and 
a terracotta bathtub: this leads to the most useful existing 
account of such tubs (pp. 47-50). Similarly a large mosaic 
with Nereids introduces a very valuable discussion of 
Greek mosaics (pp. 79 ff.). One of the best houses contained 
various carved marbles, some unfinished; the most in- 
teresting of them are two slabs with griffins having “ wild, 
triumphant, joyous” looks in their eyes (pp. 62-64). A 
good female head (figs. 195-96) was the only other inter- 
esting sculpture. 

Chapters IV and V complete the topographical descrip- 
tion. Chapter VI, written by Miss Lillian M. Wilson, is a 
very competent publication of the loom weights. Chapter 
VII (The Lamps) is again the work of Professor Robinson. 

It seldom happens that a classical Greek site yields so 
rich a return from one short campaign; it is still more 
unusual for the results to be laid before the scholarly world 
so promptly and satisfactorily. One wishes that all exca- 
vators might be equally conscientious about publication, 
but a great deal besides conscientiousness is required for 
the preparation, especially in so short a time, of a publica- 
tion like this. It is gratifying to know that the tireless 
author expects to resume work at Olynthus in the coming 
spring. 

Franklin P. Johnson 
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